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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—__—>—_ 


HAT cannon shot has not been fired, but one can almost hear 
the rumbling of the tumbrils. Garibaldi, who never moves till 
action begins, has landed in Genoa and gone on to Como, whence 
he takes command of the volunteers, whose first work will be to 
intercept the Austrian communications. General Gablenz has 
quitted Holstein, avowedly yielding to compulsion, the Estates of 
the Duchy have been dispersed by force, and the Austrian Adla- 
tus has been arrested. ‘lhe Emperor of Austria has informed 
a deputation of Viennese who had presented a loyal address, that 
he ‘had done everything in his power to preserve peace, but now, 
amid the most arduous period I have experienced since my acces- 
sion to the throne, I resort to the sword, with confidence in God, 
my good right, my valiant army, and the co-operation of my 
faithful subjects.” The Prussian Premier has informed the 
citizens of Berlin that the Austrian Government intend to levy a 
contribution of 75,000,000/. on Prussia, and a military corres- 
pondent of the 7'imes has already reached Prussian head-quarters. 
Sealed packets have been distributed among the Austrian 
Governors of Provinces, containing, it is said, the Kaiser's pro- 
clamation of war, and the text of the Italian proclamation has 
already begun to ooze. Finally, Baron Ricasoli, who it is known 
refused to accept office unless the country were at war, has been 
appointed Premier, and the Emperor Napoleon has spoken out. 





His manifesto is shaped as a letter addressed to M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys for publication in the Chamber of Deputies. It is intended 
to be reassuring, ‘‘declares that had Conference met, the Emperor 
would have repudiated all idea of territorial aggrandizement so 
long as the equilibrium of Europe was not disturbed,” asserts 
that France has no interests in the conflict except the European 
equilibrium, and “ the maintenance of that which she contributed 
to establish in Italy ;” admits that he desires for Germany closer 
union, for Prussia more homogeneousness, for Austria a great 
position in Germany, for Italy, Venetia; but hoped that the 
moral force of France would secure her interests, and had assur- 
ances that after the war “none of those touching France would 
be settled without her assent.” But, says the Emperor, we might 
‘think of an extension of our frontiers in case of the map of 
Europe being remodelled for the benefit of a great power, and of 
conterminous provinces demanding, by votes freely expressed, 
their annexation to France.” We have analyzed this letter else- 
where, and need only add here that a demi-official article in 
Friday's Constitutionnel explains that the cession of Venetia to 
Italy would not disturb the equilibrium, but consolidate it. 


“an "7 war draws near, the efforts of the Kaiser and King to 
prec the support of Germany become more evident. The 
mae in the Diet laid the forcible expulsion of 
js nie a before the Assembly, and called upon it to order 
pot - lization of the Federal army within fourteen days, the 
aa ” precedent to “ execution.” The Diet, by a majority of 
ls age the proposal ; Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, 
a o urg, Electoral Hesse, Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, and the 
re ome voting in the majority; Prussia, Luxemburg, the 
The ne ures, the 14th, 15th, and 17th Curie in the minority. 
tedeeetie mative immediately announced that the Con- 
asad pe dissolved, that Prussia would form a new one 
fan ustria, and with herself at the top. Count von Bis- 

arck had two days before addressed a circular to the smaller 





Governments, announcing that all States voting for the Austrian 
proposal would be guilty of “an act of hostility,” and would be 


- considered without more ado to have declared war. States 


situated amid the Prussian provinces are enjoined to take especial 
note o} this circular. ‘The ground in fact is cleared for action, 
Austria being supported by Germany, and Prussia by Italy, and 
each contending openly for the old Imperial Crown. 


The Princess Mary was married on Tuesday noon at Kew, in 
presence of the Queen and a brilliant assemblage of magnates. 
It is reported that the Prince of Teck looked “ gallant” and 
the bride pale, but that while he made the responses in a low 
voice with a foreign accent, hers were audible throughout the 
chapel. The people of Kew, by whom the Princess is greatly be- 
loved, thronged to witness the ceremony, and the congratulations 
from every part of the country are not of the pro formd order. 
The Princess is genuinely popular, and the fact that she retains 
her name, Princess of Teck being a lower title than Princess of 
England, has been repeated in every newspaper 11 the kingdom. 
‘The newly married couple propose a long tour in Austria before 
settling down in England—provided always that Austria continues 
to exist. 

The Reform debate of Monday was one long battle for delay on 
the part of the Tories. Mr. Hunt moved that rating, and not 
rental, should be the basis of the 14/. county franchise, and after a 
short debate the obstructive policy of continually proposing ad- 
journments began. ‘Twice the Government beat their opponents 
by majorities of 49 and 42, and then gave way. The debate was 
renewed on Thursday, and Mr. Hunt’s motion finally rejected by 
the very narrow majority of 7 in a House of 553. Mr. Gladstene 
accepted an amendment of Mr. Banks Stanhope’s striking out the 
clause which enacts that the 14/. county qualification must include 
a house of not less than 6/. annual value, and not be based 
wholly upon land, the Chancellor of the Exchequer only insisting 
on some provision against faggot votes. On the whole the net 
result of the Reform debates of the week has been infinitesimal, 
and the prospect of passing the Bill this session, always diminu- 
tive, is now invisible to the naked eye. 


Yesterday week Mr. Disraeli replied to Lord Clarendon’s 
observations in the Upper House on the previous ‘Tuesday as to 
the part taken by the latter with relation to the Belgian press in 
the Congress of Paris. Mr. Disraeli quoted the resolution which 
we ourselves cited last week, expressing the general censure of all 
the plenipotentiaries on the excesses of the Belgian press, and 
asserting the need for some remedy,—a resolution signed by all 
the plenipotentiaries, and insisted that this did amount in effect 
to a ‘‘conspiracy” against the freedom of the press in Europe, 
which is no doubt a harsh and unjustified term. Mr. Layard 
made a lame answer. Indeed no answer but a lame one could 
have been made. He said that Lord Palmerston had absolved 
Lord Clarendon from all sin in the matter. Lord Palmerston 
always supported his colleagues. That is no reason why we should 
disguise from ourselves that complaisance—beyond the verge of 
culpable weakness—is Lord Clarendon’s amiable error as a diplo- 
matist, and that it has more than once led him into placing 
England in a position of undue subservience to foreign powers. 


Mr. Kinglake made one of his best pro-Austrian speeches in 
the House of Commons on Monday night. He charged Lord 
Russell with having privately pressed on the Austrian Govern- 
ment the cession of Venetia, and gravely censured the advice on 
the ground that such counsel, however privately given, is always 
known, and this piece of advice when known would encourage 
Italy in her enterprise on Venetia. Mr. Kinglake professed— 
not very successfully—not to blame the Italians. But it was our 
duty, he maintained, to do all in our power to check them, as the 
only way of avoiding a great Continental war, and, moreover, pre- 
venting an increase of power to a mere vassal of France. He 
thought the German quarrel about the Duchies would not have 
caused war without the Italian complication, and that we had not 
done our duty in bridling Italy, as we should have done. 
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Mr. Gladstone, in replying to Mr. Kinglake, admitted that 
England's belief that the cession of Venctia would strengthen 
Austria had never for a moment been concealed from the Cabinet 
of Vienna. Indeed it dated back from Lord Palmerston’s admin- 


istration of the Foreign Office in 1848. In the present position of 


the German quarrel, he said, our sympathy must necessarily be 
= | 


with Austria, and it was therefore most painful to the Govern- 
ment to say anything likely to discourage Austria in her present 
honourable attitude. Still, he could not forbear saying that if Italy 
wished to engross a reluctant Venetian population, as Prussia is 
said to do in the Elbe Duchies, the Gevernment would condemn 
Italy as bitterly as Mr. Kinglake had condemned Prussia. This 
remark was taken up later by Lord Cranborne, who cleverly 
turned it into a weapon against the Reform Bill. Mr. Glad- 
stone, he said, never takes any account of rural populations. 
The Venetian rural population may be, he iutimated, or rather 
suggested, fanatically favourable to Austria, but the town popu- 
lation is enthusiastically Italian, and hence Mr. Gladstone treats 
Venetia as bowed in grief to the Austrian yoke. Lord Cranborne, 
however, did not insist on this happy suggestion, but protested 
absolutely against the doctrine that it is wrong to hold down by 
mere force of arms a reluctant and miserable people, eager and 
competent for freedom. Such a doctrine, he thought, would rid 
us very soon of India, Canada, and Ireland. We doubt Lord 
Cranborne’s fact. India and Ireland are not competent, even if 
their best classes are anxious, for independence; and Canada 
certainly may have it precisely when she likes. But even if the 
principle that the free choice of the people should count—we do 
not say for everything,—but for very much in determining the 
political duties of imperial governments, should cost us India, 
Canada, and Ireland,—India, Canada, and Ireland would be a 
cheap price to pay for its recognition. 


One of the most remarkable and characteristic documents bear- 
ing on the German quarrel was published here this day week— 
we moon Count Bismarck’s despatch of the 4th June to the Prus- 
sian Ambassador in Austria, It is perhaps the haughtiest docu- 
ment of the kind on record. The Prussian Minister asserts that 
Austria's renunciation of Holstein in favour of the German Diet 
and her conyocation of the Holstein Estates, is dictated solely by 
the desire to force on a war. He has heard, he says, from an 
authentic source what leaves no doubt upon his mind that the 
Austrian Ministers ‘‘ desire war at any price,—partly in the hope 
of successes on the field, partly to tide over domestic difficulties, 
—nay, even with the expressed intention of assisting the Austrian 
finances by Prussian contributions, or by an honourable bank- 
ruptcy,” meaning that Austria goes to war with Prussia on the 
principle on which a footpad stops a rich traveller,—in the hope 
either of getting his money or getting an unanswerable excuse for 
not paying what he owes to his companions in crime. ‘ Honour- 
able” is here of course, as Artemus Ward would say, ‘‘ rote sar- 
kastical.” Austria’s reply was, as usual, moderate. 


The Prince of Wales made a rather skilful little speech in laying 
the foundation-stone for the Bible Society on Monday last. He 
said that he had an hereditary interest in that society, since Luther's 
translation of the Bible was executed under the protection of the 
Elector of Saxony, ‘the collateral ancestor’ of the late Prince 
Consort, while the present authorized version was introduced 
‘‘with the sanction of the Royal predecessor of my mother,” to 
wit, Queen Elizabeth. Some ill-natured reporter wrote ‘ancestor,’ 
instead of ‘ predecessor,’ and the Prince has been a good deal 
quizzed for tracing his ancestry to a maiden queen. But the 
Times reported it ‘ predecessor,’ and even if he said ‘ ancestor,’ since 
in the previous sentence he had spoken of a ‘collateral ancestor’ 
of his father, there is no reason why he should not have meant a 
collateral ancestress of his mother, which a maiden queen is 
entitled, we suppose, to be. It is rather too bad to pick holes in 
much the best little speech the Prince of Wales has yet made. 


In the debate on the Oxford Test Bill on Wednesday Mr. Glad- 
stone very unexpectedly, and also, as we have elsewhere pointed 
out, very unwisely, made a rather warm speech against permitting 
Dissenters to belong to the governing body of the Universities, so 
long at least as no guarantee is taken to prevent their interfering 
with the Church teaching of the Universities and Colleges. The 
speech irritated some very quiet members of the Liberal party,— 
as, for example, Mr. Evans, the member for South Derbyshire, who 
seldom speaks, but was roused by Mr. Gladstone’s Toryism. Mr. 


Grant Duff, whose nerves are always severely strained by the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer’s religious caution, was exceedingly 
bitter on Mr, Gladstone’s ‘ parental’ grgument—the argument 


’ 


that ‘parents and guardians’ send their sons and wards to the 
University on the faith of the Chureh teaching,—and said it ought 
to be called the ‘ maiden-aunt’ argument. We are not go p 
| of that. Maiden aunts are apt to think more, and therefore 
feel less empty fear, on these subjects than hampered mothers with 
bills and babies on their minds. Miss Cobbe seems to assert in 
_ another column that maiden ladies know more of politics than 
married ladies, ‘That may very well be; nor should we think them 
; at all inferior in courage and general knowledge as theologians, 
| The absurd ‘ Ryves Case,” an account of which we give else. 
| where, has aroused the old question as to the surname of the Royal 
family. People are deceived by the false analogy of “Louis 
| Capet,” and will have it that the Queen's surname is Guelph, a 
belief upon which Mrs. Serres clearly acted. Now “ Louis Capet” 
was all wrong, except as an insult, as the true name of the King 
if deprived of his title, would have been Louis de Bourbon, at 
the English Royal House, according to our usage, would have none 
at all,—the family being older than surnames not derived from 
territory, or, according to German usage, of Hanover, or of Bruns. 
wick, or, in the young Princes’ case, of Saxe. All their relations 
to English Royal families with surnames are through females, or 
they would be simply Stuarts, and only one of them has, we 
believe, ever used a surname at all. The Duke of Sussex called 
his wife Lady Mary d’Este, apparently for no better reason than 
that, among the ancestors of his House, D'Este was the prettiest 
name. 

Mr. Hussey Vivian, member for Glamorganshire, moved on 
Tuesday for a Royal Commission to investigate the present condi- 
tion of the coal-fields of Great Britain, which he believed to haye 
been unfairly traduced. After an admirable speech, the argument 
of which we have reproduced elsewhere, he was followed by Mr. 
Liddell, who endorsed Mr. Vivian's belief that coal would be found 
throughout the Midland Counties. Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens moved 
as an amendment that the inquiry should be intrusted to the 
Geological Survey Department, whose amour propre might other- 
wise be wounded, but Sir George Grey observed that he would 
rather grant the Royal Commission. That Commission would 
have the aid of Sir Roderick Murchison, and other gentlemen of 
the highest scientific attainments, and would not interfere with 
the regular business of a department, as Mr. Torrens’ proposal 
would. He thought the subject one which deserved a full inquiry, 
and mentioned incidentally that he intended to strengthen the laws 
compelling the consumption of smoke. The Commission will be 
composed of owners, manufacturers, and geologists, and its report 
will be expected with very unusual interest. 


Léssees of theatres are allowed by law to steal the plots, dia- 
logues, and characters, the property of novelists, make them into 
plays, andact them. If they publish the plays at Lacy’s they are 
fined, but if they publish them on the stage they are innocent. 
Lord Lyttelton on Thursday moved the second reading of a Bill 
to prevent this form of plunder, but Lord Cranworth, in a very 
silly speech, stood up for the thieves. What, he said, was the 
definition of a ‘work of fiction?” some peopie called Thiers’ 
histories ‘‘ works of fiction ;” very likely, and very proper, but do 
the “‘people” include Vice-Chancellors on the bench, or does 
Lord Cranworth expect everybody to sacrifice, as he has done, 
justice to a bon mot? Then the novelist might disapprove of 
dramas; and was he to prevent anybody from doing what he would 
not do himself? Yes, most decidedly, if he pleases. Is every 
lessee to be at liberty to use Lord Cranworth’s speeches as speeches, 
or “parts,” simply because they are admirably suited for heavy 
fathers ? 

Lord Hartington is not getting on with those new breech- 
loaders very fast. He hoped on Thursday night to have 50,000 
issued by the end of the year. With all Europe in the crucible, 
and Antwerp speculating upon its destiny, it might be prudent to 
pay out the fifteen shillings required for ‘“ conversion ” a little 
faster. 

Dublin is furious at a dreadful accident, which is laid to the 
charge of the Corporation. A fire broke out on Thursday week 
in a house occupied by a merchant tailor, whose wife, three 
daughters, a servant, anda Mr. Strahan, engaged to one of the 
daughters, were all burned to death. ‘They could have escaped by the 
neighbouring roofs, but trusted to the fire-escapes, which, when 
they arrived, collapsed as if they had been made of paper, while 
the floor gave way under the shrieking inmates. The population 
accuse the Corporation of gross neglect, and hoot the fire brigade 
| for want of zeal, and accompanied the bodies to the grave im 





| thousands. It is lucky for London guardians that they have not 
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to deal with the population of Dublin. They would not have a 
gound limb among them in a month. 


The causes of the failure of Overend, Gurney, and Co. are 
becoming clear. It is a very bad business. ‘The old firm which 
sold the business was simply insolvent at the time ; the new Com- 

y trusted four directors; those directors took over some five or 
six millions of securities without going through them or calling 
in an accountant, or, so far as we can make out, giving the new 
shareholders any inkling of the true state of affairs. Indeed they 
probably had none themselves. ‘The old partners have sacrificed 
yast wealth in the effort to fill up the gulf, but after sacrificing the 
half-million paid for their good-will, nearly a million and a quarter 
which stood to their private credit on the books, 650,000/. obtained 
by sale of their estates, and a million and a quarter more which 
will be obtained, there will still be a deficit of 700,000/. The 
liquidators do not expect to save more than 100,000/. of the paid- 
up capital, and it may be doubted whether, when all liabilities have 
been met, the shareholders will escape without further and very 
heavy calls. If a State Treasury were to do business in this style, 
take over millions of paper property on the guarantee of sellers 
who could hardly help thinking that paper good, we should never 
hear the last of official imbecility. 


One Sweeny, Fenian “General,” has invaded the British 
Empire. On the night of the 31st May some 1,300 Fenians in 
Buffalo, instigated by him, crogsed the Niagara, and captured a 
ruined farmhouse called Fort Erie. ‘They seized provisions, im- 
pressed horses, killed a farmer who objected, tore up some miles of 
rails, and cut all telegraph wires. On June 2nd the volunteers, 
who hurried up from all quarters, attacked them, and were driven 
back, but Colonel Peacocke, of the 16th, with a force of regulars, 
came down the river bank to the Fenian rear and charged them 
with the bayonet. They dispersed, but the American Government, 
which has behaved admirably, would not allow them to recross 
the river, and they surrendered at discretion. ‘The Government 
will, we imagine, treat all not actually guilty of murder,—the 
slaughter of Canadians by buccaneers being murder simply,—with 
great lenity, and the Fenians hurrying up from different parts of 
the States will be simply ordered back. The affair may be con- 
sidered over, unless there is some reflex action in Ireland, or unless 
the Fenians decide that the American Government is a tyranny, 
and rebel against that, instead of their own. ‘The real danger of 
the Fenian movement is not the power of the Fenians, but their 
astounding ignorance of their own powerlessness. They seem to 
think the most coherent society in the world a powder magazine, 
which any fool with a lucifer can explode. 


Lord Ebury is a sanguine man. He thinks a Commission 
appointed to revise the Burial Service would agree “in ten hours, 
I had almost said ten minutes.” And then he gives us his own 
“ sketch-estimate ” of the alteration,—to impose which we do not 
hesitate to say would annoy at least as many clergymen as it 
would relieve. Lord Ebury proposes, instead of speaking of God as 
having been pleased ‘* of His great mercy to take unto Himself 
the soul of our dear brother here departed,” to speak of Him as 
having been pleased ‘“ to take out of this sinful world the soul of 
our brother here departed ;” and instead of committing ‘“ his body 
to the ground in sure and certain hope of the resurrection unto 
eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our 
vile body that it may be like unto His glorious body,” Lord Ebury 
Proposes to commit “his body to the ground, looking for the 
general resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world to 
come, through our Lord Jesus Christ, who will judge the quick 
and dead at His appearing and kingdom, and change the vile 
bodies of his saints that they may be like unto His glorious 
body,” &. The effect of the change seems to us, we 
confess, wholly deteriorating. The service, as it stands, 
may have been originally intended only for those whom the 
Chureh had absolved, but it expresses the larger faith shared by 
80 many now that death comes to all, even the worst, if they can 
So take it, in God’s mercy, and may be a step nearer “ to Himself.” 
This Lord Ebury proposes to expunge, and then, in his later 
changes, he alters the whole character of the passage, from an ex- 
Pression of a faith concerning man, and a great change that is 
Awaiting man, to a particular hope for a certain select class of men, 
—Saints. The service at present expresses a faith for humanity, ap- 
plying it specially only in the one case before the mourners’ eyes. 
Lord Ebury’s would express a faith about “the saints,” and does 
not apply it at all. 


Professor Plumptre, in an able and interesting letter to the 
Guardian in defence of Mr. Gladatone’s measure abolishing 





compulsory Church-rates, suggests that the ultimate result of 
that measure may be to render it necessary to restore compulsory 
rates to support the public worship of the country,—but no longer 
exclusive Church-rates, but rather rates in aid to any and all 
forms of worship, the tendency of which may be “ to the main- 
tenance of good morals and social order,”—in fact, extensions 
of the education grants-in-aid to the purposes of religious 
worship. He points out that Mr. Gladstone, when opposing in 
1839 the Government education plan, did so on the specific ground 
that Government aid to schools of all religions, involves Govern- 
ment aid to all these religions themselves, in short to all kinds of 
divine worship ; and Mr. Plumptre asks why, now that Mr. Glad- 
stone has accepted one of the two conclusions thus linked together, 
he should shrink from taking the other with it? We confess we 
should ourselves willingly accept it, if there was any chance for it 
in the country. But Voluntaryism has now become a sort of ele- 
ment in the religious creed—a test of piety—among many of the 
Dissenting sects. 

William Smith, the journeyman hatter of Eton, charged with 
the murder of Sarah Millsom, housekeeper to Messrs. Bevington, 
leathersellers, of Cannon Street, was tried on Wednesday and 
Thursday, before Baron Bramwell, the sternest judge on the bench. 
The defence was an alibi, so irresistible, that the jury aequitted 
him without retiring, and the judge took the very unusual course 
of declaring him ‘ not only acquitted, but innocent.” A more 
striking case of false circumstantial evidence has rarely been pro- 
duced before a jury. 


We last week published an article based upon a despatch said 
to have been transmitted by the Austrian Government to Paris, 
refusing the Conference. Reuter on Monday pronounced the 
despatch, which was forwarded by a rival company,—who we hope 
will break up his injurious monopoly,—“ apocryphal.” Next day 
it appeared in the Moniteur. It was not apocryphal at all, but 
instead of being the despatch, was the draft of instructions how to 
explain the despatch, and worth twice as much because confiden- 
tial. The despatch itself contained nothing which the instruc- 
tions did not, except a request for information as to the fate of the 


Papacy. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience of war on the Continent, 
the Consol market during the week has on the whole been firm. 
There have been periods, however, of slight depression, but the 
decline in prices which then took place has been recovered. On 
Saturday last the Three per Cents., for money, closed at 863, 4, 
and for account at 863, 87. On Monday’the quotation, for time, 
was 87 to 874, but on Thursday evening had fallen to 86§, 3. 
Yesterday, however, prices experienced an advance, the latest quo- 
tations being 86}, § for money, and 86}, 87 for account. 


There is a large increase in the stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England, and the supply now amounts to 14,481,895/. ‘The cir- 
culation of notes has been increased to 26,578,446/., and the 
reserve of notes and coin is only 3,515,550. The Directors have 
made no change in their rates of discount, the minimum being 
still 10 per cent. At Paris the stock of bullion is 24,500,0001. 


A prospectus has been issued of the New Reform Club, for the 
accommodation of members of the advanced section of the Liberal 
party. ‘To this undertaking influential support has already been 
promised. Among the provisional committee we observe the 
names of Edmund Beales, Esq., M.A.; F. Brodigan, Esq., J.P. ; 
Captain T. Byrne; and Colonel Dickson. The entrance fee for 
the first 200 members will be ten guineas. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, June 8. Friday, June 15. 


alee oe oe oe oo 8a oe iv on 
8; ish Passive eo « « . oo « iN 
Do. Certificates oe oe ps ee 13 ee 15} 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ee ° oe 54 eo 53 

” ” 1362.. ee oo od 5é oa $2 
United States 5.20's oe oo oe oo 64 o 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 


Friday, June 8 Friday, June 15. 





Great Eastern oo oe . oe 33 3 
Great Northern .. o« o os o< 122 o 121 
Great Western... .. oe oe es) es 54} ee 53 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 39 ee 39 
I hire and Yorkshi oe « o« 121} « 1214 
Londouw and Brighton .. 3 o« o< 95 oo 94) 
Lendon and North-Western es ° « 113 eo llrg 
Londou and South-Western ee oo oe 92 ° al 
Loadon, Chatham,aud Dover .. - os 26 oe 25 
Metropolitan oo os _ a a 127} am 128} 
i ib ok ‘gm . - 1233 po 121g 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. si on a 185 eo lus 
Os York oe oe or) oo 107 * lus 
South-Eusterm we leew 0 as 70} 
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TOF ICS Ok ] HE DAY. from its limits, with herself, that is, alone and ones ca 
: oe a world of little States. She is to control German poli 
NAPOLEON AND THE WAR. and the German fleet, and the German army, though the 


HERE is a class of men in the world in whom candour isa 
vice, because it springs from scorn, and truthfulness an op- 
pression, because it is the result of cynicism, and the Emperor 
Napoleon belongs to it. The manifesto which he has just given 
to the world in the form of a letter to M. Drouyn de Lhuys is 
charmingly frank, frank as the policeman who declares that 
thief and victim are alike nothing to him, “ provided he gets 
his regulars.’”’ Three great Powers are going to war in the 
hope of acquiring territory,—for Austria undoubtedly hopes to 
recover Silesia,—and France, says her Emperor, with reassuring 
meekness, will not interfere, indeed “repudiates explicitly all 
idea of territorial aggrandizement, so long as the equilibrium 
of Europe is not disturbed.” The object of war the while is 
to disturb it. Prussia has formally announced that the Con- 
federation is to be remodelled, with herself at the top, Austria 
as formally demands that sentence shall be passed upon 
Prussia by unanimous Germany, the war will almost inevi- 
tably give Germany a chief, but yet France “could not think 
of an extension of her frontier except in case the map of 
Europe should be remodelled for the exclusive benefit of a 
great Power.” Should that contingency indeed occur, should 
the war, that is, have the contemplated end, then, indeed, 
France “could,” that is would, think of extending her fron- 
tiers, Could language by possibility be clearer? France will 
not give the victory to any party ; she will only watch as im- 
partial friend of all ; but when the three Powers, tired out with 
mutual slaughter, meet to arrange a durable peace, France, 
with her unbroken organization, with a power almost sufficient 
to face all three in their full vigour, will demand her share of 
the territory for which she has not fought. The Emperor 
even indicates the territory he will demand. He wants a good 
large slice, not one province, but “the conterminous pro- 
vinces’’ which may happen to “demand by votes freely 
expressed,”—and as freely paid for,—“their annexation to 
France.” ‘The conterminous provinces!” Is it the whole 
Rhine on which he has fixed his eyes, or only the German 
section, or only Belgium? It is a large expression when used 
by a Napoleon at the head of 600,000 men, and may remodel 
the map even more effectually than the original quarrel. 
That reassuring sentence, rightly read, might even now, were 
it not so late, induce Germany to reconsider the wisdom of 
waging a civil war. So complete is the Emperor’s conscious- 
ness of virtuous strength, so convinced is he that the war must 
leave him master of the situation, that he even ventures to 
hope the grand prize may be peacefully obtained, that the 
“moral force ’’ of France, 7. ¢., the fear of her bayonets, may 
be as effective as her physical force, that is, their exercise. He 
will not, he tells the Powers, with a reassuring smile, intervene 
in their duel, but after the combat comes Congress, and then— 
with a side glance at his own people, so apt to fret in inaction— 
“none of the questions which touch us shall be resolved with- 
out the assent of France.’’ All is peace and disinterestedness, 
provided we have our way. Stay, there are two other points 
on which France has actual “interests,” things for which she 
will fight, and which may be affected in the struggle. The 
“equilibrium of Europe must not be disturbed,” that is, we 
take it, Prussia must not win so completely as to unite all 
Germany under her sway; and “that which we have con- 
tributed to establish in Italy must be maintained,” that is, 
Austria must not win so completely as to re-establish her 
power in the Italian Peninsula. Those are the limits fixed by 
the supreme voice of Europe, but within them the Powers 
may ruin each freely, and Napoleon, when the ruin is con- 
summated, will only see that such “conterminous provinces” 
as may desire to be annexed to France,—as Nice and Savoy 
were supposed to do,—shall be gratified in their desire. It is 
possible that “ disinterested” declaration may be reassuring 
to Kaiser and King, but it is not calculated to be very reas- 
suring to England, which runs some risk of seeing a Congress 
for the redistribution of Europe assembled without her pre- 
sence, and without an inclination to pay any attention to her 
wishes or interests. France is extremely “moderate” as to 
avoiding alliances, or any visible share in the war, but she 
may not be quite so moderate in demanding her share in the 
profits of peace. , 

The Emperor's letter adds distinctly to the magnitude of 
issues which seem to grow daily greater. Italy adheres to her 
original demand for Venetia as it stands; but Prussia, scorning 
to put forward the Duchies as the ground of quarrel, now 


command-in-chief may be shared with Bavaria, under an 
arrangement evidently not intended to endure. The Princes 
may continue to live as Lord-Lieutenants, in a monarchy one 
and indivisible, but all substantial political power will pass to 
the Emperor-King of Germany and Prussia. This is the very 
contingency which the Emperor Napoleon in his manifesto 
considers so grave—the disturbance of the equilibrium of 
Europe for the benefit of a single Power. On the 
other hand, all accounts from Vienna concur in the 
statement that the war in the South is regarded as of 
minor importance, that Kaiser and people are resolved ta 
punish the “insolent audacity” of the rival House. Prus- 
sia is to be crushed and compensation for Venetia found 
in a great accession of strictly German territory—an object 
which Prussia will resist almost to the death. Her dynasty 
will not surrender the province won by so many years of 
battle and suffering, nor will her people consent to be regarded 
once more as citizens of a second-rate State. As the Courts 
get excited the issues widen, till the masses begin to perceive 
that they are vital, and we seem once more on the threshold 
of a war in which the combatants will be nations as well as 
armies, in which the prosperity of whole countries, the bone 
and sinew of entire populations, may be engulfed. The letter 
of the Emperor, the movements of Russian armies, all remind 
Europe ominously of the existence of Powers still in the 
background, who, when the original battle is finished, may 
step forward to the front indefinitely to prolong the strife. It 
is too late now to pause. The vote of the Diet ordering 
Federal execution in Prussia, the Prussian demand that 
Austria shall be expelled from Germany, the expulsion of 
Austrian troops from Holstein, the extraordinary language of 
Count von Bismarck, in despatches as well as speeches, language 
almost unprecedented in the intercourse of modern Europe, 
and dictated apparently by a desire to prove that the hour 
for courtesy is past, all converge to make war a question of 
hours. Whatever the consequences, whatever the magnitude 
of the stake, no power can now recede without a sense of deep 
dishonour, of yielding rights repeatedly asserted to a menace 
of force. A Parliament might do it, for it would be able to 
make a free people understand its magnanimity, but the head 
of a military monarchy cannot succumb without a blow to 
military force. The Sovereigns have advanced so far that 
they have to choose between revolution and war, and in Prus- 
sia and Italy at all events there can be no doubt of their 
choice. No blood has yet been shed, but already disease has 
broken out in the armies, and while the Prussians are reported 
to send one per cent. per diem into hospital, deserters describe 
typhus as raging in the Austrian Army of the North, and 
the Italians are beginning to feel the influence of the marshes 
along the Po. It is with the cholera on its march westward, 
Russian armies hovering on its northern frontier, a Napoleon 
watching grimly with an unbroken army to coerce alike victor 
and vanquished, disease in the tents, famine in the plains, and 
women crying for bread in the cities, that Germany commences 
the campaign of expiation for its long oppression in Italy and 
its brief but ruinous raid on Denmark. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S BLUNDER. 


\ R. GLADSTONE made on Wednesday, in the discussion 
i of the Oxford Test Abolition Bill, one of those great 
errors which show that he is neither fully alive to the duties 
of the leader of a great party, nor fully conscious of the 
anomalous and dangerous relation in which, on certain 
questions, he still remains to that party. On very few 
questions indeed has the Liberal party stood well together 
this Session. On scarcely any has it obtained the full 
majority to which its numbers nominally entitle it. Yet on 
one of these exceedingly few questions, on one whereon all the 
Liberal party except Mr. Gladstone seemed united, and not 
only united, but hearty, the leader of the party turns round 
upon it, taunts it with “obviously not being able to secure 
such a majority as would carry the measure for which it 
wishes through committee,” does whatever in him lies to 
fulfil his own prophecy, and yet fails,—fails, we should think, 
as much by virtue of his very injudicious speech as in spite of 
it,—in diminishing by more than one or two votes,—his son 
voted against the Bill,—the full majority of his party. We say 





this is a blunder such as a Liberal leader has seldom committed, 
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if repeated, to injure seriously his own Minis- 
terial prospects. To strike hard at his own party on one 
of the measures on which it is most earnestly bent, and to 
irritate it so much by the Tory fretfulness of his tone, that 
instead of even relaxing its purpose and carrying off a few of 
its doubtful members with him, he knits it together just as a 
determined onslaught by the Tory leader would have knit it to- 
gether, and sees a majority of 73 obtained in the very teeth 
of his declaration that Mr. Coleridge “would quite obviously 
not be able to secure such a majority as would carry the Bill 
through committee,” is a mode of frittering away political in- 
fluence which must delight beyond measure those honour- 
able gentlemen opposite who cheered his speech, and reviled 
him bitterly because he did not also give them his vote. It 
may be said that this sort of conduct shows Mr. Gladstone’s 
honesty and scrupulousness. Though “unmuzzled” by the 
desertion of Oxford University and his election for South Lan- 
cashire, he still does not change his line of action and counsel 
except perhaps by a shade more of Conservatism and more 
than a shade more of bitterness of tone, in 1866 than he 
showed in 1865. And no one would counsel Mr. Gladstone 
to be dishonest, and give up such Conservative convictions as 
he still retains to the exigencies of his position. Yet he sees 
himself that it is unwise and unnecessary for him to vote 
against his party on this matter. How can it be wise and 
necessary to chafe them needlessly by reproaches, and almost 
angry reproaches, for their course, when he does not feel 
that course to be sufficiently dangerous or wrong to warrant 
him in practically opposing it? No mistake can be greater 
than for the leader of a party to scold his followers when for 
himself he holds that there is no principle deep enough at 
stake to require him to make the sacrifice of openly, gravely, 
earnestly resisting its policy. The chances are in such a case 
that they may be fighting for a principle which is to them 
far more serious than their leader’s grounds of objection to it 
are to him. The party which keeps its ranks and wins its 
battles in spite of the desertion of its leader is primd facie at 
least more in earnest than the leader who abdicates his 
position for the occasion only, and does not feel it obligatory 
on him to volunteer even temporarily into the ranks of the 
enemy. There was something like an indication on Wednes- 
day that Mr. Gladstone was even a little jealous of Mr. Coleridge 
for feeling free, in spite of his very similar Church views, to 
go so much further than himself in conceding what the 
Dissenters wish. There was an almost querulous tone of 
grievance in his speech, as if Mr. Coleridge had unfairly 
outbidden him on a subject on which he had a right to ex- 
pect that Mr. Coleridge’s scruples would be identical with 
his own. To take such a tone is a very serious blunder in a 
great political leader like Mr. Gladstone. A leader unable,— 
regretfully unable,—to gratify the hopes of his party, and 
yet not sufficiently opposed to those hopes to make it a 
matter for conscientious resistance, should have rejoiced to 
see any one who could conscientiously take his place and rally 
the ranks which he ‘was for the time unable to lead. Mr. 
Gladstone showed on Wednesday night rather a forgetfulness 
of the duties of his position, than that disinterested conviction 
which steadfastly resigns those duties when they become in- 
‘compatible with deeper principles. It is obvious that the 
true alternative for him in such a case lies between a con- 
sistent opposition, both by speech and vote, to any measure of 
his own party that he may think absolutely wrong, or, if its 
faults fall short in his mind of that standard of mischievous- 
ness which would demand the full sacrifice of an open and 
courageous opposition,—then, complete silence and at least 
acquiescence in a policy which he does not feel called upon to 
counteract. Mr. Gladstone must remember that the Dissen- 
ters form a large and powerful section of the Liberal party ; 
—that it argues no inconsiderable disinterestedness in them to 
support a leader who cannot lead them upon the very matters 
in which they are most deeply interested; and that to expect, in 
addition, that they shall be content if he throws the whole 
weight of his moral influence against them without the ex- 
euse of that depth of conviction which is ready to hazard 
everything by a hostile vote, is to expect them to sacrifice 
their own deepest convictions to the mere whims of their poli- 
tical chief. No one wishes more cordially than we to see 
Mr. Gladstone heartily accepted as leader by all the Liberal 
party. But it is for this very reason that we’ so deeply regret 
to see him occasionally pursuing a course which may fairly be 
called, not so much over-scrupulous, as merely fretful. The 

ssenters are willing to fight their own battle without him. 
But before he leaves the field he insists on superfluously pro- 
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mising them defeat, and condemning their cause because they 
are not willing to capitulate with the enemy. It is only 
natural that such a policy should be deemed disrespectful 
and vexatious. 

Nor is Mr. Gladstone fully conscious, as it seems to us, of 
the highly anomalous position which he holds on these ques- 
tions towards the Liberal party. He has been driven into 
Liberalism in great measure by annoyance with the dull and 
unmeaning opposition to wholesome changes of all sorts which 
marks the Conservatives; and he has never appreciated the 
full influence of what we may call the “Liberal tradition.” 
Only the other day, on the question of primogeniture, he made 
a speech which, like Sir Roundell Palmer’s,—who stands very 
much in the same anomalous position,—showed that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind on many subjects is as completely identified 
with the existing system, as little disposed to admit the con- 
sideration of changes which have engaged the attention of 
the Liberal party for generations, as the Conservatives them- 
selves. It is the same with his views of religious education 
in the Universities, and probably with all his ecclesiastical 
policy, except as regards the Irish Protestant Church. In 
other words, except on a certain class of subjects on which 
the real abuses of the present system have forced themselves 
on his attention,—financial reforms and constitutional reforms, 
—Mr. Gladstone’s mind still occupies the old Conservative 
point of view, and is not even sensitive to the strongest cur- 
rents of Liberal feeling. On Wednesday he had evidently 
no trace of that feeling which even the most conservative 
Liberal who had got his Liberalism from the Liberal 
tradition would have felt very strongly, that the whole pre- 
sumption is in favour of giving all classes of the nation an 
equal share in the government of the national Universities,— 
even though it shou/d ultimately lead to the introduction into 
some of the Colleges of modes of religious worship different 
from those of the national Church. A Liberal can see no 
inherent reason why truly national Universities should be ex- 
clusively connected with the established Church. The great 
argument for an established Church is derived from the need of 
providing for religious teaching in places too wild and too 
poor to provide any for themselves. It is the great supple- 
mentary religious force of the nation, which comes into opera- 
tion wherever the ground is not occupied by other, perhaps 
more narrow, but more successful, religious forces. We should 
say exactly the same of its relation to the national Universities. 
Jf no other form of religious teaching is naturally introduced 
into the Colleges by the operation of religious convictions on 
the minds of the fellows and tutors chosen for their powers 
of teaching, then let the religious teaching be imparted 
by the national Church. But there is no more reason 
to take special security that the young men of the nation 
should be educated solely in the religion of oug Church, 
than that the rural parishes of the nation should be 
taught their religion solely by the same Church. The 
object of a national Church being to provide spiritual teach- 
ing not otherwise provided for, and the object of a national 
University being by no means of the same supplementary 
kind, but to provide the highest common education of all kinds 
attainable in the nation, there is no sort of @ priori reason to 
assume that the national Universities should be exclusively 
taught by the national Church. The highest attainable 
education may be demanded by Dissenters or Roman Catholics 
for their sons, and in that case a national University 
ought to supply it without excluding the Dissenters’ 
or Roman Catholic worship. And the natural mode b 
which this system would work itself out, would be rae | 
the tendency of the Universities and Colleges, if let alone, to 
take for their teachers and fellows the best men whom they 
could find for their purpose. If a considerable proportion of 
these best men turned out to be Dissenters or Catholics, it 
would simply prove that a considerable proportion of the 
University-educated class of the nation had found more satis- 
faction in those faiths than in that of our own Church. And 
if so, why should they not be allowed to combine them with 
the highest class of secular instruction ? 

But the truth is that Mr. Gladstone cannot feel the force of 
the presumption in favour of the natural system, because his 
mind has never assimilated the Liberal tradition. He stands 
in the anomalous position of a Liberal leader with a very high 
and noble cast of mind and a great many Liberal creeds, but 
without that general Liberal bias which at least would im- 
press upon him where acquiescence, concessions, and deference 
are due, even if he could not concur. He has scarcely out- 
lived the phase of conviction in which he held that the Church 
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of England, as alone preaching the trath, should alone be | depositor at interest varying with the profit or loss upon the 
sanctioned and authorized by the State to deliver it. His | business he invests in, the exact position contemplated by the 
ancient Toryism is split up by many noble liberalisms, but a} Legislature, and evaded by promoters anxious to attract 
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residuum is still there, and hence the suspicion in which he is 
unfortunately held by the narrower Liberals. That suspicion 
is rather a poor and ignoble attitude of mind towards a 
leader so frank as Mr. Gladstone. But he brings it on him- 
self from narrow people, by this injudicious hostility to a 
measure on which his party has set their hearts as a measure 
of justice, and which eyen he is not prepared to resist on the 
same high ground. 


UNLIMITED LIMITATION. 


T is quite natural and very proper that the principle of limited 
liability should just now be rediscussed. About eight 
thousand families have within the past month been heavily fined 
or wholly ruined for the offence of holding bank shares, and of 
these nearly half live in agonizing expectation of further and 
indefinite penalties. Considering that they all belong to what 
Carlyle calls the ‘shrieking class,” 7. ¢., the class whose groans 
are not lost in the general roar of the world, that one-third of 
them at least are women, minors, legatees, and other persons 
innocent even of wishing to speculate, and that at least 
another third have been deceived, have bought, that is, into 
concerns which directors, and brokers, and friends declared 
they “‘knew” to be prosperous, the noise made is unex- 
pectedly small. Only one letter, as far as we know, has 
appeared in the 7imes, written by a victim, and she apologizes 
for being ‘‘sensational’’ in daring to grieve; and nobody has 
yet appeared as a defendant in a criminal court. There is a 
good deal of talk nevertheless, not only as to the way in 
which the directors of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited), 
bought a pig in a poke, of men who sold said pig with their 
eyes shut, but as to the operation of the law of limited liability, 
Lord Overstone, monster capitalist, who understands currency, 
and the way to buy land in a county where there is a prejudice 
against selling it, says limited liability is the whole source of the 
mischief. It is gambling, not business, “has about as much 
relation to honest industry as the exchange of cards over a 
gaming table,” and uses other hard words, the apology for 
which is not exactly visible. Jones Lloyd receives people’s 
money, giving no interest, and lends it to other people, re- 
ceiving interest, and that is “ honest industry.” Ten Joneses 
and twenty Lloyds combine to receive folks’ money at low 
interest, and use it at high interest, and that is dishonest 
speculation. Why, pray? Because each Jones and Lloyd 
stakes a very small sum? We can understand that argument, 
for in England it is very noble to “run a horse” and very 
ignoble to be a jockey, quite right to “make a book” for 
10,0007. ard a penal offence to stake only silver, but then it 
is not probable that Lord Overstone is quite so openly cynical 
as to defend those anomalies. He almost said the same thing 
when he abused the shareholder and justified the capitalist, 
but we will do him the justice to believe he did not 
mean what he said. What he meant probably was that 
the temptation of limited liability widened the area of distress, 


and he is right thus far. Failures under the old system | 


ruined quite as many people, but then they knew what they 
had to suffer. They could only lose their deposits, for the 
bankers took excellent care they should share none of the 
profits, and they could not therefore lose them, which is the 
heartbreaking point in the joint-stock system. Profits under 
the old plan were for the big fish, the small fry had only 
their liability to be ruined. In the limited banks the poor 
may engage, and lose their deposits and their incomes and their 
margin of savings all together, which seems to the capitalist 
very terrible, he forgetting very conveniently that shareholders 
in the Agra Bank got their capital back in five years in the 
shape of dividends, got in fact that enormous profit out of 
which fortunes like that of Lord Overstone were originally built. 
The only difference between them and the old depositors is, 
that whereas the latter shared all the risk and none of the pro- 
fits of banking, the new people share the risk and the profits 
too, which, they being little people, is possibly very wrong, but 
certainly very attractive. At least that is the only difference 
whenever the law which Lord Overstone hates is honestly 
carried out. All the additional misery on which he so justly 
dilates arises exclusively from a recurrence to the prin- 


| deposits as fixed interest by an imaginary security. [f a 
| change is wanted in the law of limited liability, it is a clause 
‘rendering its provisions inapplicable to any company in which 
| the capital has not been paid up to the full, in which in fact the 
| intention of the law is not fulfilled. That would, we shall be 
told, restrict deposits, depositors looking to shareholders’ names 
|as their ultimate guarantee. So much the better. Why on 
earth should a depositor who lends his money to the 
Utopian Bank be better protected than the man who lends it 
to John Smith? Smith’s creditor lends because he knows, or 
thinks he knows, that Smith is decently honest and has 
wherewithal to pay, and why should not the bank’s creditor 
| use his brains in the same way? Because he cannot know 
| how the limited bank stands? Stuff! What does the 
}average depositor at Coutts’ know of how Coytts stands, or 
| the partners in Coutts’? He trusts them, as he trusts any 
| other individual, because he hears well of them, and there ig 
/no conceivable reason why he should not trust a bank with a 
| limit fixed by law, just as Coutts’ limit is fixed by fact, and 
with a directory which can be changed instead of a directory 
which cannot be changed. If creditors are to be considered 
before shareholders, a preference with very little justification, 
then the system becomes instead of an oppression an illusion. 
What is the value, for example, of the 25/. not called up 
on Agra Bank shares as against the liabilities of that 
Bank? In any case one-thirteenth, and in the most 
probable case about one-hundredth. Anglo-Indians are just 
the people to put all their surplus cash into the shares of 
a bank which they “know all about,’’ and they never have 
anything but their savings, salaries, and pensions, neither of 
which latter would the Courts under such circumstances 
sequestrate. The misery is inflicted for no purpose at all, 
except to impart a fictitious confidence to creditors, and 
deepen the discredit of bargains like that between Overend 
Gurney, limited, and Overend Gurney, unlimited, a bargain in 
which four able men, by their own showing, agreed to give 
500,0002. for an insolvent concern, and never told their em- 
ployers, probably never knew that the concern they bought 
was insolvent. They actually bought some five millions of 
liabilities and securities without looking at either, and quiet 
people, knowing nothing of that fact, are to pay not only the 
price, which is fair, but two or three prices, which is oppres- 
sion. Country clergymen by the dozen will pay not only for a 
bill broker’s business, but the bill broker’s bad debts. Justice 
to creditors is a great thing, but justice to debtors also is not 
necessarily immoral, particularly when the debtors never knew 
of the debt. 

Then Sir H. D. Wolff has his plan. He wants to allow 
companies to divide their shares, to reduce a nominal 50/. to 
say five shares of nominally 107. The object of this measure 
is to make it easier for shareholders to sell their shares and 
divide the pressure of calls, and his plan is sensible, provided 
it be confined to new companies—old ones would use the 
power simply to make their shares “popular,” or import 
masses of ignorant voters—but it does not go half far enough. 
What conceivable use is there in adhering to the antiquated 
| divisions of property into “ shares,” arbitrary bits chopped out 
| of capital at the discretion of promoters? No Government, no 
|loanmonger, no financier, nobody competent to initiate new 
'forms of busjness, ever contemplates such an absurdity. Why 
should not bank capital, or the capital for a big hotel intended 
|to make 20 per cent. by refusing every accommodation 

visitors want, or for a mine in alluvium, or for a linendraper’s 
shop, or for anything else whatsoever, be issued like a loan, as 
“ stock” saleable in any amounts not too oppressive to the 
| registering clerks? Why bind people to purchase only in 
|multiples of 25/2, or 50/., or 1007, or, as in the case 
|of the great Indian Bank, of 8007.2 To get a solvent 
| proprietary? If the liability is really limited to the capital 
|subscribed, a solvent proprietary is of no value, for the 
bank may be prosperous, and its owners in the Gazette with- 
| out affecting the creditors’ prospects one whit. With unlimited 
liability the case is the same, Divés being just as responsible 
for a twopenny share as for a share of 1,000/. With the un- 
limited limit now so prevalent, the case is, we admit, a little 
| different, as the amount of the stake held by Dives is more 











ciple of the old law, the wrlimited liability produced by | important to creditors than the fact that he has a stake of 
the practice of advertising a company as “limited” when | some kind. But the creditor is not half as well protected as 
only part of its capital has been called up. If the amount of | he would be by the wise distrust created by perfect limitation, 
the share were the whole liability, a shareholder would be a| and ought not to be more protected than he is against John 
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Smith. Smith's property is liable to the last shilling, and so | 
g a 3 


is the bank’s, and the amount of the bank's is in addition | 


ublished to the world, and what more would a creditor | 
or The truth is we have not yet learned not to be | 
to treat 


jealous of combinations, or them as individuals, 
and therefore burden them with as many restrictions as | 
we can conveniently manage without completely prohibiting | 
them. Small shares, we are told, tempt the unwary and the | 
or, as if anybody could be poorer or more unwary than 
shareholders; but the truth is, they would tempt little 
shopkeepers, the very best class who could possibly be intro- | 
duced into annual meetings. We want some vestrymen there, 
people who will stand on their “rights,” and ask “ ungentle- 
manly ” questions, and insist on knowing, when they have 
bought six millions worth of “securities, whether anybody | 
besides the sellers know what they are. Vulgarity is useful | 
sometimes, and our Joint-Stock Companies want, sadly want, 
a few vulgar constituents, irrepressible people with an aptitude 
for figures and a distinct disinclination to be put down by sar- 
castic politeness. The Companies fail just as often asindividuals, 
buat not oftener, and while they live do what individual capital- 
ists never have done—share with ordinary people the profits as 
well as the risks of trade. 


existing 


THE “PRINCESS OLIVE” SCANDAL. 


HE week has seen the exposure of a stupid and mis- 
chievous fable respecting the family of George IL, 
which has been floating about for half a century, which 
is in some quarters, we believe, an article in the popular 
historic creed, but which the recent case of “ Ryves v. the 
Attorney-General” has proved, as the counsel for the Crown 
predicted, to be “founded on a tissue of fraud, fabrication, 
and forgery, for which the only excuse is to be found in in- 
sanity.” The author of the silly tale and its vouchers is 
probably long since dead, and there is nothing to show that 
the Petitioner m the late trial did not, or does not, believe 
firmly in the validity of her claim and the genuineness of 
the documents which support it. Mrs. Ryves received it 
as a legacy from an eccentric mother. She has pondered 
it and brooded over it for half a century, and it does not 
detract from her honesty of purpose, that she is ready to 
accept as perfectly consistent and veritable a set of facts 
which every disinterested man or woman in the right use 
of their senses must see to be inconsistent and false. That 
such a story as that of the “Princess Olive” should ever 
have obtained consideration at all, is due to the fact that it has 


| once.’ 


| of the results of her experiments in that occult science 





never been told in all its fullness until the late trial. As long 
as it remained in the region of vague rumour, and there were 
whispers of “secret marriages” with certificates found in 

“sealed packets,” as long as there were hints of a much | 
wronged woman and an uncleared-up mystery respecting | 
the doings of Royal Princes, there was an element of ro- | 
mantic scandal about the story that kept it alive, and | 
made people “wonder whether there was anything in it ;” | 
but when, in the course of a judicial investigation, the evidence 

is sifted and the alleged facts placed in their proper order, the 
whole fabric tumbles to pieces. The story is plainly this :— | 
Towards the close of the last century there lived in London | 
one John Thomas Serres, a marine painter of some ability. He | 
married on the Ist of September, 1792, a young lady named | 
Olive Wilmot, whom he believed and who believed herself to 
be the daughter of a Mr. Robert Wilmot, brother of a Rev. | 
Dr. James Wilmot, one of the Fellows of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Four children were the issue of this marriage. Of these 
the two eldest died young, the third, born in 1797, is Mrs. 
Ryves, the petitioner in the late trial, and the fourth, a 
daughter, born in 1802, also still survives. Mrs. Serres fol- | 
lowed her husband's calling as a painter, and it appears that at | 
the beginning of the present century both were employed 

about the Court in the exercise of their profession. In 1803 | 
(dates are important in this case) “domestic differences,” | 
probably caused by incidents of their service among the Princes, | 
having arisen between Mr. and Mrs. Serres, a foxmal deed | 
of separation was executed by them. After the separation 
their daughter Lavinia (now Mrs. Ryves) continued to live 
with her mother, who in 1805 we find resided in Pall Mall. 
In that year Mrs. Ryves deposes that “she, with her mother, | 
Was introduced into the society of members of the Royal | 
family (Mrs. Ryves was then aged eight), “and was present | 
at balls given by the Prince of Wales, not in the Pavilion, but 
at the hotel.” “The Prince,” she also stated, “was very 
kind to her ; he had given 5/. for a doll for her more than 


The evidence of Mrs. Ryves goes on to show that 
Lord Warwick, “whom she remembered ever since she was a 
child,” constantly used to come and visit her mother when he 
was in town, up to the time of his death in 1816. In 1809 
Mrs. Serres commenced a series of letters to the Prince Regent, 
which continued at intervals up to 1817, and these letters, 
of which several were produced at the late trial, are evidence, 
to say the least, of a very disordered intellect. 

In one of them, dated in 1810, the sentence occurs :— 
“Why was I so humbly born?” In some of the letters she 
begs for pecuniary aid, in one she offers a loan of 20,000/. 
to the Prince of Wales, in another she compares him to Julius 
Cesar, in a few she speaks of her faith in astrology and some 
; in 
most of them there is a vague allusion to sealed packets, and 
in all an assumption of a right to address Royal personages 
in terms of intimacy. In 1817, the year after Lord Warwick's 
death, a claim of relationship to the Royal family was for the 
first time made by Mrs. Serres, and from that time to the 
year 1821 three distinct and different accounts of her birth 
were put forward by that lady, the first (in 1817) being that 
she was an illegitimate daughter of the Duke of Cum- 
berland by Mrs. Payne, a sister of Dr. Wilmot. In 
1818 the story underwent a change. Her mother, it was 
now alleged, was another sister of Dr. Wilmot, seduced 
by the Duke of Cumberland under promise of marriage. 
Lastly, in 1821, the story the bare probability of which the 
late trial so effectually annihilated, namely, that Olive Serres 
was the legitimate child of the Duke of Cumberland by the 
daughter of Dr. Wilmot, first saw the light, but it must be 
remembered that this was not until after the death of George 
III., of the Duke of Kent, the Earl of Warwick, and in fact 
of every one whose signature was alleged as vouching the 
truth of the certificates brought forward in support of it. This 
story, as full of wonders as anything in the Arabian Nights, 
was to the effect that the Reverend Dr. Wilmot, who died a 
reputed bachelor at the age of 80, had secretly married a 
Polish Princess ; that the issue of the marriage was a daughter, 
Olive, to whom at the age of nineteen a formal offer of mar- 
riage was made by the Duke of Cumberland ; that the mar- 
riage took place on the 4th March, 1767, at Lord Archer's 
house in Grosvenor Street; that the ceremony was perforyed by 
Dr. Wilmot, the bride’s father, and that George III. and Lords 
Chatham, Warwick, and Archer were present, the three last 
named attesting the marriage ; that on the 5rd of April, 1772, a 
daughter was born to the “ Princess Olive ;” that the child 
was baptized ‘‘Olive;” and that its mother died soon after- 
wards in France of a broken heart, the cause of her grief 
being a bigamous marriage contracted by her husband, the 
Duke of Cumberland, with a Mrs Horton. It was further 
alleged that George LL., in order to save his brother from the 
consequences of the crime of bigamy, directed that the infant 
Olive should be rebaptized as the child of Dr. Wilmot’s brother, 
Robert, at the same time privately giving ample certificates, 
under his Royal sign manual, of her legitimacy as the daughter 
of the Duke of Cumberland, and lastly, that this Olive was the 
wife of John Thomas Serres. 

The evidence in support of this marvellous tale consisted 
wholly of certificates bearing signatures purporting to be those 
of George III., Lord Chatham, Mr. Dunning, Lord Warwick, 
Dr. Wilmot, Robert Wilmot, and others. Of these documents 
there were no less than 108 relied on, all except two written on 
seraps and slips of paper, all of them without a water-mark of 
date, and all of them, however varied the handwriting and con- 
tents, bearing a striking similarity in style. In these certifi- 
cates King George III. is made to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of the infant ‘ Olive,” to make provision for her of good 
round sums of money, to commend her to the care of the 
faithful Lords and Commons, and to create her Duchess of 
Lancaster, an act which he was by statute incompetent to 
perform, yet to which ** Dunning,” the first lawyer in Eng- 
land, set his signature. Collaterally with the principal 
narrative two equally credible and probable stories were 
put forward by the so/-disant Princess Olive, the first being 
that King George III. was secretly married in 1759 to 
one Hannah Lightfoot, the ceremony having been performed 
by Dr. Wilmot, who had evidently a morbid taste for secret 
marriages, and the certificate thereof being attested by 
Lord Chatham and Mr. Dunning, on the back of one 
of the certificates of the ‘Olive-Wilmot” marriage. The 
second collateral story was that Dr. Wilmot was the 
author of the letters of Junius, which he wrote “to revenge 


| himself ” for the desertion of his daughter by her Royal 
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husband. With respect to the latter story we can only say | almost willing to legislate upon that annoying datum. The 
that “comment is superfluous.” As to the alleged marriage | House in fact accepted the proposition when laid before it in 
of King George III. with “Hannah Regina,” there never | the speech on the Budget with an angry submissiveness which 
was a hint of suspicion that such a marriage had ever taken | was almost comical, and suggested the possibility of a vote of 
place until the year 1821, after the death of George III., as| censure on Nature for being so unconstitutionally stin, 
well as of the Duke of Kent, when it was thrown in along | Nobody knew exactly, or saw how he could very well know. 
with the principal story, accompanied by the above-named | but the House was really annoyed, information began, as usual 
vouchers of its truth. This is the case which the petitioner, | to flowin, there was talk of an inquiry into the facts, and 
Mrs. Ryves, was advised to bring into a court of justice, and | finally, a member who does not very often enlighten the public 
submit for the consideration of an intelligent jury. It was | rose on Tuesday, to pour out a flood of knowledge such as a 
torn to shreds by the Attorney-General; the jury intimated, | geological society might receive with delight. We venture 
before he had finished speaking, that they had made up their | to say that Mr. Stanley Jevons, who has been studying the 
minds, and the Lord Chief Justice, in the charge which he | subject for years, received absolutely new information from 
was nevertheless discreet enough to deliver to the jury, |the speech of the member for Glamorganshire, who made 
stamped out the last spark of credibility or remote possi- | point after point, with a force and decision possible only to 
bility of its truth. Apart from the wildness of the legend,|a man in whose eyes coal is not a thing to burn only, 
the evidence of the genuineness of the documents on which | but cash, who must either have coal or go without numbers 
it rested broke down in every aspect. An expert, Mr. Nether-|of things he likes, who has sunk mines, and worked 
clift, called by the petitioner to prove the genuineness of the | mines, and paid for his dinner out of the profits of opera- 
signatures, was forced to admit that that of Lord Chatham} tions which have for professors only a speculative inter. 
was undoubtedly a forgery, and that a comparison of /est. Mr. H. Vivian met his opponents face to face at all 
other signatures with undoubted ones by the same| points, and at all inflicted very damaging blows, blows per- 
parties showed but small similarities and great differ- | fectly patent to members who do not know what the Lias for- 
ences. In fact his evidence clearly proved how little | mation means. The general arguments of the alarmists are 
reliance is to be placed on the evidence of experts at all, | by this time pretty well understood. They say that coal can- 
whose office is, as the Lord Chief Justice remarked, merely to | not be worked at a depth of more than 4,000 feet without an 
guide to discrepancies and similarities that an unpractised eye | immense increase in price, that the coal above that depth will 
would not detect. be exhausted, if we increase our consumption in its existing 
As to the internal evidence of the truth of the certifi- ratio, in about a century’s time, and that when the coal is gone 
eates it failed so utterly, and the undesigned coincidences | prosperity will follow it, probably to the unexhausted coal- 
were so dead against its probability, that the story is almost | fields of the American continent. Mr. H. Vivian replies 
ludicrous; the crowning piece of folly being a document | bluntly that the facts are all incorrect. There was, he said, 
purporting to be signed by the Duke of Kent, in which His | no objection to working to very great depths except the com- 
Royal Highness appointed that after his death his daughter, | parative expense. The coal not only did not become more 
Alexandrina Victoria, should from the age of four years be| hard, but was much easier to work, and was found in very 
taken from under the care of her own mother, and placed | much greater plenty. As for hot air, he would himself under- 
under that of Mrs. Serres, the marine painter’s divorced wife! | take to suggest a scheme for keeping the temperature down, 
In the name of common sense we are glad that the whole of | supposing it to rise, of which there is little evidence, and the 
this silly fable, which might under other circumstances have | cost both of carriage and of cooling would be amply compen- 
done infinite mischief, has been scouted out of the world, and | sated by the increased “ get.’’ Suppose a very deep mine 
we rejoice that the dispensation of the fullest, freest justice, | cost 250,000/. of original outlay more than an ordinary 
and the patient hearing of a suitor’s claim, have led to the | one—just double the usual estimate—then if the coal 
utter dissipation of a wild and wicked scandal. found were only ten feet thick, an addition of two- 
pence a ton to the outturn would recoup all the addi- 
a z tional cost. That addition is only in the original expense, 
A COALOWNER ON COAL. for winding only costs about a farthing a ton, and that 
HERE are few reservoirs of knowledge existing in the | expense might be doubled without being felt. If there- 
world like the House of Commons. Its members are | fore, as he believed, temperature was no obstacle, neither was 
linked with every society, every country, and every business, | expense, either in reaching the coal or in drawing it up when 
and whatever occurs, some one among them is sure either to| found. But if those propositions be true, all danger dis- 
know personally all about that occurrence, or to have means! appears. Nobody knows exactly how much coal there may 
of obtaining information at first hand. That is an art which | be at very great depths, but there is reason to believe the 
the world teaches, and nothing but the world, and the House | quantity enormous. He believed the coal-fields already 
is the centre of the world’s active life. Information pours | worked contained 235,000 millions of tons, or say, 1,200 
towards it in little rills as to the greatest of earth’s publishing | years’ consumption at double the present rate, and he formed 
offices, and is usually the very best of its kind. No matter} his estimate as any one would who “wanted to purchase a 
what the subject, a revolt in Jamaica, or the rise of a new| mineral property.” a mode of calculation precisely adapted to 
voleano at Santorin, or some obscurely dangerous diplomatic | the House. Besides, those fields were only outlying bittocks of 
row in South America, the House, if at all interested, absorbs | the whole. There was coal under the new red sandstone 
knowledge as air is absorbed through the skin, and in a day | and the magnesian strata. Viscount Maynard got coal after 
or two knows with wonderful accuracy most of the facts and | sinking a shaft for three years through 315 feet of red sand- 
all the personal history of the actors. Members may not | stone, Lord Dartmouth had secured it through the Permian 
know, as Mr. Gladstone said, how to divide money by money, | strata, and Mr. Vivian believed that coal existed along the whole 
but they know who does know, and if the point were the | South of England, below the floor of that House, for example. 
legislative promulgation of a new mode of performing that | If that be the case, all estimates become at once delusive. Then, 
difficult operation, the debate would immensely instruct the | as to the rate of consumption, Mr. Jevons’ calculation rested on 
outside world. One or two men would pour out really | the presumption of a geometrical ratio of increase, but of the 
original knowledge, probably never suspected in them, know- | 92,000,000 tons raised in England 30,000,000 are used for 
ledge acceptable from its form even to professors of mathe-| domestic purposes, and “ can only increase with the growth of 
matics, and twenty or thirty others would add little mites, | population—a fallacy, for a man on 20s. a week would burn 
throw, as it were, jets of side light on the subject, till the | twice as much as a man on 10s.—and_ 24,000,000 in the 
House had come not perhaps to a full comprehension of the! manufacture of iron. To increase this latter in Mr. Jevons 
mysteries of summing, but to a very clear conclusion as to | ratio the manufacture of iron must increase part passu, which 
which side could best be trusted to deal with them. Hundreds | nobody either hopes or fears. The tendency of science was 
of members never comprehended, and do not comprehend now, | to economize the use of coal, not to increase its consumption, 
the free-trade argument. but still the House is devoted to a| and Mr. Vivian believed it would be found, when the matter 
free-trade policy. Not a tithe of the members could utter a| had been thoroughly investigated, that England had many 
rational opinion on the subject of currency. but the whole body | years of prosperity before her yet. : } 
never makes any great mistakes, never, for example, decrees} | We do not pretend to decide which of these two views 1s 
that gold and silver and copper shall be equally legal tender. the one most nearly approximating to the truth. The one is 
Take this question of coal. Mr. Stanley Jevons, Mr. Mill, | probably as much too sanguine as the other is too gloomy, but 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer are all agreed that there | it is quite clear that Mr. Vivian speaks from a fullness of 
is imminent danger of exhausting the British store of coal, are | practical knowledge, that if he is right there is no reasonable 
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ground for apprehension, and none whatever for reasonable or 
speculative legislation, and that the speech will remove much 
of the apprehension recently felt by the country. From all 
sides of the House came up an expression of relief, and a 
hearty assent that the facts should once for all be settled by a 
scientific Commission. The philosopher may of course argue 
that it is all a question of time, that the coal must be ex- 
hausted some day, and that a few hundred years make no dif- 
ference to his argument, but this is not a political view. Gold 
must be exhausted some day, but that is no reason for currency 
laws. A politician may justly legislate with a view to the 
situation of our grandchildren, but no one out of Laputa 
legislates for a thousand years hence, simply because no one is 
yain enough to believe that he can foresee the circumstances 
which may then be in operation. It is possible that we are 
as yet only on the threshold of scientific discovery, that 
all existing notions may in a century be superseded. Force 
can only be produced by consuming something, but it need 
not be necessarily coal, still less need the proportion of con- 
sumption to product remain at an unvarying figure. Coal 
is only bottled sunshine, when all is said\—suppose we discover 
how to make the sunshine toil without being bottled first. 
For anything anybody can tell, the population of Britain may 
in 2866 be only ten millions, or five, a vast emigration having 
carried it away to lands more favoured by nature ; or it may 
still be only thirty millions, the limit of multiplying force 
having been reached. Half our population now lives in cities, 
and in cities the rate of increase is exceedingly slow, in very 
great cities does not exist at all. Civilized countries have lost 
a third of their population within our own time, Ireland and 
Denmark having suffered severely in that way, while there is 
at least one great race in the world which does not multiply 
eat any appreciable rate. If the Jews had increased like 
Anglo-Saxons, even for the last three hundred years, there 
would now be a thousand millions of Jews, and there is no 
conceivable reason why we should reckon on escaping the 
doom of all the rest of mankind. Every race has ceased at 
some time or other to multiply, and why not we? At all 
events prophetic legislation is folly, and if the Royal Commis- 
sion conceded on Tuesday decides that our coal will last with- 
out any enormous comparative increase in price for another 
thousand years, we may leave the main question to Providence, 
and go on digging, without being worried as to what people in 
2866 will do for something to burn. 








APHASIA. 


ICKENS relates of some lady in Dombey and Son, if we remem- 

ber rightly, that she used to recall the great Mohammedan 
formula in the very lucid form, ‘‘'‘There’s no what’s his name but 
Thingumy, and what you may call him is his prophet,” and that 
she was perfectly successful in conveying by this rather rough verbal 
machinery her meaning to her friends. Well, the tendency which 
more or less exists, we suppose, in most declining and overfagged 
memories to make out their accounts in blank,as it were, and 
trust to the power of association in the minds of others to fill up 
the blanks correctly, is sometimes carried to an extent and comes 
on with a suddenness that have obliged physicians to give it a 
special name of its own; and it is now called by Dr. Gairdner, in 
a very able paper read before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
Aphasia, and regarded as a disease which, though originating in 
the nerves, does not necessarily or usually involve the slightest 
difficulty in articulating, being usually accompanied by the 
most complete power over the organs of speech, though by 
an utter incapacity to choose words appropriate to the thought 
in the mind of the speaker. In its most striking form, 
aphasia is a sudden and complete loss of recognition for words 
and their meaning, while in milder forms the patient can still 
describe by a periphrasis the object which he wishes to mention, 
but has to wander round it and indicate it by stray shots, as it 
were, instead of naming it outright. One case of this kind of a 
very remarkable nature once came under the present writer's 
notice. The patient in this case often indicated very graphically 
what he really meant, though he could not name it. He spoke, 
for instance, of the moon as “ that pubiic light ;” of Heaven,—in 
a metaphor taken from the habits of a lodger,—as “ the front 
apartment ;” of the Deity himself as ‘‘that principal member ;” 
of acquaintances and friends,—in metaphors taken from the 
classificatory sciences,—as new or old “specimens.” Some- 
times he would miss his way further, and substitute an entirely 
wrong word, as “cigars” for ‘ cards,” but usually words 
Which he unconsciously selected to express his meaning had 


|} a curiously close and even humorous relation to that meaning, 


though he was himself quite unaware that there was anything 
eccentric in his terminology. Dr. Gairdner illustrates by many 
curious cases the same incapacity in all degrees, ranging from 
that of patients to whom every word in their own language 
had suddenly become as those of an unknown language, to 
that of patients who had simply great additional difficulty in 
selecting their language, and a disposition to distribute names in- 
correctly amongst the persons and objects to whom they belonged, 
—without, however, in any way confusing those persons and objects 
in themselves, though sorely puzzled as to their labels, The 
disease of aphasia indeed reminds us closely of Plato’s humorous 
illustration of the nature of false notions in the Thewtetus, where he 
likens a man who gets hold of wrong conceptions about things to 
a man with a large dovecote containing different kinds of doves, 
wild and tame, and who, when he means to catch a wood pigeon, 
may happen to set all the wood pigeons flying away from 
him, and to lay his hand upon a cropper pigeon instead. 
The only difference is that Plato means to illustrate the getting 
hold of a falsehood instead of a truth; while aphasia means 
rather the getting hold of a false word or of no word at all instead 
of the right word,—the object itself being clear to the mind all 
the while. Thus Dr. Gairdner tried to tell an aphasic patient 
that his brother John had been ill. ‘The words ‘+ brother John” 
carried no meaning at all, but the slightest sign or objective 
indication of the person named carried at once the fullest meaning 
to his mind. ‘There are two very curious and characteristic facts 
connected with this aphasia; the one is that the words which seem 
to come most rapidly and easily to the lips of an aphasic patient 
are words rather exclamatory and interjectional than words of 
proper meaning. Words of impatience, or of anger, for instance, 
seem to flow easily from lips which cannot express any connected 
sentence at all; and so also words of surprise and pleasure,—and 
this not because they are recollected words, but because they need 
no recollection, being properly signs of emotion, and nearer in their 
character to tears, smiles, and gestures than to words of coherent 
meaning. Dr. Gairdner quotes another medical authority on the 
subject of the power of swearing which these aphasic patients 
retain. Dr. Jackson explains it by saying that “ swearing is, 
strictly speaking, not a part of language. It belongs to the same 
general category as loudness of tone and violence of gesticulation.” 
And the same may be said of course of all habitual forms of eager 
ejaculation, whether angry or pleased. ‘These expressions are not 
consciously reproduced ; they are thrown off unconsciously, almost 
involuntarily, like frowns and smiles. On the other hand, the 
words which vanish first, and most successfully evade recapture 
are proper names, which are the most arbitrary, the least likely 
to ‘‘ rise to the lips,” the most like voluntarily affixed labels, of all 
sorts of words. ‘The contrast is seen clearly enough by compar- 
ing the intellectual approaches to the boyish exclamation (say) 
‘*Gemini gosh!” or ‘‘ Criky!” with those to the same expressions if 
used as a proper name or as a slang adjective. In the former 
case there is as little consideration or thought interposed between 
the surprise which elicits the exclamation and the exclamation, as 
there is in a dog’s mind between a noise at the gate and its own 
bark. In the latter case—cases of proper names—you must get 
at the name through the idea of the persons to whom it belongs. 
Any man who notices his own thoughts about his friends 





will observe that he seldom thinks of them by name, unless he 
also wishes to speak to them or of them. ‘That is a distinct 
and superadded mental act, which obliges him to go on further 
than the idea and name the name if he can. ‘This is especially 
| true of proper names, and to some extent true even of common 
names. You often think of a horse, or a wood, or a mountain, if 
you have no occasion to express your thoughts, in a sort of vague 
picture, and without names occurring to the mind at all. But 
still more do you think of individual friends without their proper 
names, which really add nothing, though common names often 
do, to the contents of your thoughts; and hence, we take it, 
the additional effort which it so often requires to run down, 
as it were, a proper name, beyond what it takes to catch even 
the exact common name of which you may be in search. We 
take it that the special characteristic of aphasia is the exaggera- 
tion of that same species of nervousness which so often causes 
men to blunder especially where they are specially anxious 
to recollect. Every one knows that if you have lost a line of 
poetry, and can come at it with a run, without fixing your atten- 
tion on the thought and the context, you have infinitely more 
chance of recovering it than if you fix your mind on it froma 
distance and advance with conscious deliberation, getting more 





helpless as you approach the dangerous place. It is almost like 
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the physical difficulty of a leap which one cannot take standing, 
but which one can make it almost impossible for oneself not to 
take by coming with great velocity to the spot. Even then, if 
one thinks too much of the chance of failure, one will start aside 
at the very last moment,—not owing to the deficiency of physical 
power, but to the paralyzing effects of too much consciousness. 
That is, we take it, a small case of what the physicians 
call aphasia in regard to speech, They tell us that aphasic 
patients when recovering can begin all sorts of sentences, but 
pull short up as they approach either the predicate, or any 
word which requires, as it were, a little side excursion of con- 
scious effort in search of it. In short they fail at the parts of 
the sentence where there is most need for attention and voli- 
tion,—not because they lose the ideas, since they have the idea 
even vividly before them, but because they have lost confidence in 
their own power to pronounce the talisman which will recall it to 
other minds,—just as the man in The Forty Thieves could not 
recall ** Open sesame” precisely because it was the word on 
which his fate and fortune entirely depended. The predicates— 
and in a degree the proper names—are in a certain sense the 
moral crises of the sentence, the points on which communication 
with the outer world depends. One of the patients, for in- 
stance, began sentences habitually, and got as far as “I don’t be- 
lieve,” ‘*1 don’t care,” and in one case ‘‘ Mr. Thingumbob,” but when 
he got to the critical point, of what he dida’t believe, or didn’t 
care, or what Mr. Thingumbob did, or what his exact name was, 
he broke down ; and yet the evidence was explicit that he knew 
what he meant to say, as he could eke out his imperfect sentences 
very completely by signs. The point where nervousness centres 
is precisely the point at which a junction with the outer world is 
going to be effected by language. In the case of the patient we 
have before spoken of,—it was very remarkable that he constantly 
referred to ‘his communications being cut off” in a most pathetic 
manner,—and this much more from his inability to understand 
the meaning of the word used by another, than from his inability 
to select the right word himself. His mind was like a 
telegraphic apparatus to which he had half lost the key. 
Sometimes, if he were not trying to attend, he would take 
the meaning of a word used in his presence completely. 
At others, if he were, he would miss the meaning of the 
commonest word, as if it were a telegraphic symbol to which 
the key was lost. And yet his objective thoughts, so far as 
they were clear at all, were usually accurate enough, though 
the machinery for expressing them was so much out of order. 
Dr. Gairdner mentions the case of an eminent professor of 
medicine, M. Lordat, who had an attack of this kind and com- 
pletely recovered from it, and who subsequently gave his own 
account of the attack, from which it would not appear that he lost 
any power of thought at all :— 

“Tt appears that M. Lordat in the aphasic state was able to think, to 
arrange the materials of a lecture, and to change the distribution of 
them ; while neither by speech nor by writing was it possible for him 
to communicate an idea; and this although there was no paralysis. ‘I 
reflected,’ he writes, ‘on the Christian doxology, ‘Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,’ and it was impossible for me to 
recall even a single word of it. The thought remained intact, but the 
power of expression was gone. At the same time he convinced himself 
that he could combine abstract ideas, and distinguish them quite well 
from each other, without having a single word to express them, and without 
in the least degree thinking on the expression of them. ‘I experienced,’ he 
adds, ‘no embarrassment in the exercise of thought. Accustomed as I 
was for so many years to perform the work of a teacher, I congratulated 
myself on being able to arrange in my head the principal propositions of 
a lecture, and on finding no difficulty in changing the order of ideas as 
I pleased.’” 

Almost every one must have experienced something like the kind of 
paralysis of expressive power which is the peculiarity of attacks of 
aphasia, in the mere effort to fix the mind very closely on any 
root word, and ask why it should have got the meaning which it 

s. Gradually, and the more one thinks of the word, the more 
silly and unmeaning it appears, till at last one really doubts whether 
there is such a word at all, or if there is, what it means. This state 
of mind is*particularly easy to reproduce in the case of a primitive 
word which does not lead you on by any etymological associa- 
tion to others from which it is derived. The mere variety of 
thought caused by derivation relaxes the strain on the attention, 
and gives a sort of regular place in society to the word,—which 
is absent if the word happens to be or to seem to you at the 
moment an isolated primitive word. Take the word ‘ glad,’ for 
instance (which is, we believe, Anglo-Saxon). Put it at the focus 
of the lens of thought for a few seconds, and it will turn opaque, 


ha 





and begin to lose its meaning, and sound a foolish sort of word, 
not calculated to express meaning at all,—soon scarcely a word at 
all,—an illusion, an impostor, a sound which tries to make us 
believe that it will mean something to other people, but which 
will betray us and stultify us if we trust to it. We take it that 
aphasia is a sort of nervous paralysis attending the act of communi. 
cating thought, to which people are specially liable who think much 
without words in dumb inarticulate images to themselves, and who 
get nervous from the demand on their attention in the act of con- 
scious telegraphing to others. Of course, like all other sorts of para- 
lysis, physical causes probably lead toit. But the reason paralysis 
touches one man in the form of aphasia and another in the form 
of ashaking hand or drawn mouth, may very likely be that the 
first has always had to put more strain on those nerves which are 
put in action when he interprets himself, translates himself to 
another,—while the last has had to put more strain upon the 
nerves which govern his physical movements. We hear as we 
write that a popular French poct, M. Charles Baudelaire, is suf- 
fering from an attack of aphasia, and that he has always been 
considered one of those poets who are rather artists in words. We 
should fully expect that poets of that class, whose words are chosen 
deliberately rather than instinctively, and the general strain on 
whose nervous power in selecting language must be very great, 
would be marked out as the most likely patients for such a disease, 





THE LIES OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 

rYNUIE acquittal of William Smith for the murder of Mrs, 

Millsom, the housekeeper in Cannon Street, an acquittal 
which we may as well say at once was not only inevitable, but 
just, is in one respect unfortunate. It will deepen, and deepen 
greatly, the remarkable English distrust of circumstantial evidence, 
a distrust almost peculiar to the people of this country. Asiaticg 
confide in no other form of evidence. Accustomed to hear men, 
otherwise good, lie in the most deliberate manner, and aware of 
their own tendency to imagine facts, they rely on circumstances 
alone for truth, think the judgment of Solomon, which strikes 
Englishmen as a bit of shrewd oppression, proof of the King’s 
love of justice, and invent stories by the ream in which a circum- 
stance reveals the truth concealed by oral testimony. Even on 
the Continent the police rely on incidents far more than on eye- 
witnesses, and give to the facts of a man’s past life a weight in 
proving his guilt which to Englishmen seems in the last degree 
oppressive. In England alone is there genuine confidence in 
testimony as opposed to facts, a definite belief that there is in 
events, as in nature, an occasional irony. Englishmen are, least of 
all mankind, inclined to fatalism, having a latent notion that Fate 
itself can be fought if one is only dogged enough, but they all 
believe more or less in that irony of circumstance, that unexpected 
and unreasonable departure from the ordinary sequence of cause 
and effect, which they call luck. A common jury, which is usually 
a microcosm of England, is therefore always frightened at con- 
victing without witnesses, and the trial of William Smith will 
greatly deepen the alarm. 

Never did circumstances tell so terribly against an innocent 
man. A woman, known to have been subject to threats, was 
found murdered, and the man who threatened her was almost acci- 
dentally discovered. ‘This man when traced proved to be a bad 
sort of scamp, not exactly of the criminal class, but still bad 
enough to extort money from a poor woman, distrusted by his own 
relations, and associating with a very doubtful set of characters. 
IIe himself, moreover, not only admitted that he had extorted 
money from the murdered woman, Sarah Millsom, but that he had 
expected the police to arrest him on that charge, an admission the 
police probably thought extremely unlikely if the expectation had 
been genuine, while the device of confessing a minor offence to 
conceal a capital one is exceedingly frequent. ‘Then spots were 
found on his coat believed to be blood stains, though they were 
only stains from some material used in his trade, which might 
very well have been blood stains if Smith had cut himself in shaving 
or accidentally touched a newly killed animal. Further, it seemed 
that he was long enough away from his home at Eton to have been 
in London at the time of the murder, about ten p.m. on May 11, 
it was proved that he said he was going to London about seven 
o'clock on that night, and that the remark excited some surprise. 
It was also deposed by a lamplighter and another witness that they 
had seen William Smith going at half-past seven on the 11th to- 
wards the Slough station, that they had spoken to him, and that 
he had ona tall hat and a dark coat. It was proved bya constable 
that he was in the High Street of Eton about a quarter to twelve, 
and it was shown by satisfactory evidence that there was one train 
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from Slough at 7.43, by which he might have gone to London, 
and another by which .he might have returned before the con- 
stable saw him. Finally, a respectable person, housekeeper in a 
neighbouring house in the City, swore that she saw him leave 
Messrs. Bevingtons’ house just at the time when the murderer 
must have left it. There was no reason whatever for suspecting 
this woman of any improper motive of any kind, and she firmly 
believed the accused to be the man she said, singled him out among 
fourteen people, and swore most positively to a high hat and dark 
clothes. It would be almost impossible for circumstantial evidence 
to be more perfect. Here was a man of bad character who 
acknowledged himself guilty of a crime towards Mrs. Millsom, who 
was shown to have said he was going to London, shown to have 
been seen going to a station which a London train would pass, and 
recognized by an honest witness as having left the house in which 
the murder was committed at a time which tallied exactly with its 
commission. Nothing but a motive was wanting, and in the face 
of undoubted facts the law does not always require that motive 
should be proved. 

And yet there cannot be a doubt, if evidence is worth anything 
at all, if in fact the very basis of every system of trial is not rotten, 
that William Smith was totally innocent of the murder. The 
circumstances had lied against him almost as if they had been sen- 
tient. There was but one train from Slough that evening by 
which Smith could by possibility have reached London in time to 
commit the crime, and that train left Slough at 7.43. By that 
train the prisoner, though he did walk towards Slough ‘ to meet a 
woman,” as he told one witness, certainly did not go. Henry 
Harris, a hatter, met him in Eton square at 20 minutes past 6, and 
did not leave him till 10.10, still in a beershop in Eton. Henry 
Coster, photographer, confirmed this statement in detail. So did 
John Starling, a brazier, so did Henry Holderness, a gardener, so 
did G. Dodner, a boot-maker, so did John Matthews, a photographic 
printer, so in fact did ten or twelve men, all of whom stated cir- 
cumstances which induced them to recollect the day, and all of 
whom must have combined to perjure themselves if the accused 
was not in Eton while the murder was being committed in London. 
The theory of such combination is too absurd for consideration. 
In the first place, they had no motive for such a crime; in the 
second, average English scamps abhor murder just as much as 
English respectables, drawing a distinct line between it and every 
other crime; and in the third, they were supported by a very 
remarkable bit of moral evidence, and an equally remarkable bit 
of physical testimony. The accused from the first said he had 
never left Eton that night, this point being fully admitted by the 
police. Now, we take it to be almost a certainty that had Smith 
committed the crime, he would not have denied going to London, 
but have invented some story to account for his going, sure that 
the mere fact of his journey would be traced. The physical evi- 
dence was merely that, as Smith certainly was in Eton at 7.30, 
he must have run the whole way to the Slough station, while the 
Windsor station was quite close, and the same train stopped there. 
Nobody, aware how a man like Smith detests exertion, would 
believe any assertion of the kind, unless supported by positive evi- 
dence, instead of being denied by a cloud of independent witnesses. 
The evidence for the defence is unanswerable, so perfect that no 
one who reads it will doubt that Baron Bramwell, in declaring 
Smith “not only acquitted, but innocent,” was right, however 
they may question the wisdom of a remark the omission of which 
in any similar case will raise a presumption that the Court dis- 
agrees with the verdict. 

William Smith being innocent, the old problem revives, and the 
theory advanced by the Times to help its solution is certainly very 
shrewd. ‘The writer evidently supposes that Smith had revealed 
the secret of his extortions to some one who resolved to use it for 
his own purposes, and killed Mrs. Millsom either to get her keys, 
or out of rage at her refusal. It is certain that he did not rob the 
house, and extremely improbable that a refusal of that kind would 
tempt a man to risk hanging, but still the theory is plausible. 
Either Smith or Terry may have mentioned the possibility of 
obtaining money to some one, who planned a robbery, but not a 
murder, allowed Mrs. Millsom to go quietly towards the staircase, 
and then tried to stun her with a life preserver, capable of 
concealment as he retired. Alarmed at the effect of his blow, 
he retreated, carrying the weapon with him, and was seen by 
Mrs. Robbins. ‘That theory meets every point in the case, except 
that Mrs. Millsom expected her visitor, and stood talking a con- 
siderable time. Asa rule, after a trial the police slacken their 

efforts, but they have at this moment just as many clues as ever 
they had, and the great additional advantage of being headed off 
the false scent. 





THE NUGENTS. 
HE Nugents, whose name has become prominent on the 
Continent of Europe as well as in England and Ireland, 
put forward a pedigree which, if proved, places them in point of 
descent perhaps at the head of the noble families of the United 
Kingdom. 

In the reign of Henry II., when part of Ireland became subject 
to the English Crown, there was certainly one GILBERT DE 
NvGeEnt, who received from Hugh de Lacy, out of the grant 
made to that great nobleman by the Crown of the county of 
Meath, the barony of Detvry, to him and his heirs, with the 
appurtenances and towns (except the village of Torrochelache, 
belonging to the Abbot of Foure), to hold by the service of five 
knights’ fees. So testifies the original grant, which still remains. 
But though Gilbert de Nugent stands out solidly enough, the 
pedigree both before and after him is less certain. The family 
pedigree says that Gilbert was the son of Richard, the eldest son 
of Gilbert de Nogent, Lord of Nogent-le-Rotrou, in Normandy, 
a son of Fulke de Bellesme, Lord of the same place, who is said to 
have accompanied William the Conqueror to England, and to 
have obtained from him a grant of land in that country. This 
Fulke, again, is said to have been the fourth son (by Adeline de 
Montfort) of Rotrou de Nogent, Count of Perche, Viscount 
Chateaudun, and Lord of Nogent-le-Rotrou, son of Geoffrey de Bel- 
lesme, Viscount Chateaudun and Lord of Nogent, son of Warin de 
Bellesme, Lord of Domfront and Nogent, by Millicent, daughter of 
Hugh, Viscount Chateaudun, ‘This Warin is said to have been the 
third son (by Matilda de Domfront) of William de Bellesme, Count 
d’Alencon and Perche, son of Ivo de Bellesme, Lord of Bellesme, 
said to have been a powerful noble in Normandy in the time of 
Richard, the third Duke, and to have died about the year 
993. Ivo, again, is said to have been the son of Fulke, Lord 
of Bellesme, by Rotasia, only child of Albert, first Count of 
Perche, said to have died in 930. Such is the pedigree between 
Count Albert in the first half of the tenth century and Gilbert de 
Nugent in the reign of Henry If. of England. How much of it 
is to be relied on we cannot pretend to say. We should not, 
however, place much reliance on the portion before William 
de Bellesme, Count d’Alencon and Perche. His sons are 
men of history. The second son, William, who succeeded 
his elder brother as Count d’Alencon, and was the elder 
brother of Warin, Lord of Domfront and Nogent, left a daugh- 
ter and heiress, Matilda, Countess d’Alencon, who married 
Roger, Lord of Montgomery, whom the Conqueror made Earl of 
Arundel and Shrewsbury, and whose son, Robert de Bellesme 
(who assumed that name), was the great noble, of atrocious 
memory, against whom Henry I. of England so long contended 
in England and Normandy, and who died a broken-spirited cap- 
tive in Wareham Castle. Supposing the pedigree between Warin 
de Bellesme and Gilbert de Nogent, Lord of Nogent, to be correct, 
which it not improbably is, there arises the question whether the 
latter can be safely identified with the grandfather of Gilbert de 
Nugent. On this (as we possess no evidence) we cannot pretend 
to pass a judgment. There is one circumstance which tells in 
favour of this identification. Gilbert de Nugent is said to have 
married Rosa, sister of Hugh de Lacy, Lord of Meath, and we 
have seen that from this Hugh de Lacy the Nugents first 
obtained their footing in Ireland. Now Hugh de Lacy was the 
grandson of Emma de Lacy, daughter and eventually heiress of 
Walter de Lacy, Lord of Ewyas Lacy, in Herefordshire ; and the 
husband of this Emma is said to have been Hugh, next brother 
of Gilbert de Nugent, Lord of Nogent, a pedigree which (if 
correct) would make Gilbert de Nugent and Hugh de Lacy, the 
Lord of Meath, second cousins, and a connection between them 
in the Irish expedition and its fruits would be natural and 
probable. 

Presuming, then, that Gilbert de Nugent has a plausible pedigree 
from William, Count d’Alengon and Perche, if not from the 
somewhat apocryphal Count Albert of the tenth century, we find 
ourselves again at a loss after his death. It is certain that the 
barony of Delvin, granted him by De Lacy, did descend in his 
family, but in what manner it is difficult to determine. Accord- 
ing to one account, Gilbert de Nugent (or Sir Gilbert, as he is 
styled in the pedigree) leaving no sons, the barony went to his 
brother, Richard, who leaving a daughter only, this heiress carried 
the barony into the family of Johnes or Jones, with whom it con- 
tinued till the failure of their male line, when a second heiress, 
Catherine, by her marriage in 1407 with Sir William Nugent, of 
Balrath, a descendant of Christopher Nugent, another brother of 
Gilbert de Nugent, the founder, brought back the estates to the 
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Nugent family. A second pedigree makes the heiress of Richard 
Nugent marry a Richard le Tuit, and have ason, John le Tuit, 
whose son was called Richard Fitz-John le Tuit, whose descendant, 
John Fitz-John, was the father of the heiress, Catherine, who 
conveyed the barony of Delvin again by marriage to Sir William 
Nugent, whom this pedigree makes to be the second son of 
Nicholas Nugent, of Bracklyn, descended from a Hugh de Nugent, 
of Bracklyn, son of Fulke de Nugent, an uncle of Gilbert de 
Nugent, the first Baron of Delvin. And to add to our perplexi- 
ties, it appears from a patent roll of the twelfth of Richard IL, 
(1389), that William, Baron of Delvin, was then in ward to the 
King by the name of William Fitz-Richard Nugent, Baron of 
Delvin; which circumstance, together with his appointments 
in 1401 and 1402 of Sheriff of the county of Meath, &c., by 
that title overthrows the account of the manor of Delvin ac- 
cruing to him by a marriage in 1407, and proves that he not 
only bore this title nineteen years before, whilst he was 
under age, but that he very probably succeeded his father, 
Richard, therein; while of course it overthrows the Bracklyn 
pedigree. We are compelled to leave the pedigree in this 
doubtful and confused state, merely deducing that we have no 
reliable account of the descent of the barony of Delvin between 
Gilbert de Nugent, the first Baron, and Sir Witi1am Firz- 
RicHarp NuGent, who held it in the reigns of Richard II. and 
Henry IV. ‘The latter was appointed with others on the 9th 
of February, 1403, to hold a Parliament in Foure with the peers 
and free tenants of the baronies of Delvin, Foure, Molyngar, and 
other neighbouring baronies, for the defence and good government 
of the Marches. His second son, William Oge Nugent, was 
ancestor of the family of Moyrath, Baronets. His eldest son, 
Richard, succeeded as Baron of Delvin, and was active against the 
native Irish in the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI., his suc- 
cesses being repeatedly acknowledged and rewarded with grants of 
money by the latter King under the style of ‘our beloved 
Esquire.” He was Sheriff of Meath in 1424, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland under James, Earl of Ormonde, in 1444, and Seneschal of 
Meath in 1451. His eldest son, James, who died before him, 
left a son, Christopher, who succeeded his grandfather, and whose 
son, Sir Richard Nugent, had summonses to Parliament in the 
years 1486, 1490, and 1493, and in 1496 was constituted by the 
Lords Justices and the Council Commander-in-Chief of all the 
forces destined for the defence of the counties of Dublin, Meath, 
Kildare, and Louth. Not appearing in answer to his summons to 
Parliament in 1498, he was fined 403. In 1504 he accompanied 
the Earl of Kildare to the battle of Knocktagh or Knocktow, in 
Connaught, against the Irish, where he much distinguished him- 
self, being the first to throw a spear into the ranks of the enemy, 
In 1527 he was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, and conducted 
the Government till in 1528 he was treacherously made prisoner 
by O’Connor at a conference, and a deputation to remon- 
strate, headed by Walter Wellesley, of Dangan, having 
proved useless, another Lord Deputy had to be appointed, and 
Nugent was kept a prisoner till O’Connor had obtained his object in 
his reinstatement in an office which had been taken from him by the 
Government. Sir Richard died on the 28th of February, 1538, at 
an advanced age, having survived his eldest son, Sir Christopher 
(a fatality very common in this family), and being succeeded by 
his grandson, Richard. His second son, Sir Thomas Nugent, was 
the ancestor of Robert, Earl Nugent, whose daughter and heiress 
married the second Earl Temple, ancestor of the present Duke of 
Buckingham. Richard Nugent succeeded his grandfather in the 
barony of Delvin, &c., when fourteen years of age. He was 
a ward of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and during his 
life was actively engaged in contests with the Irish natives. 
He died December 10, 1559. His eldest son and successor, 
Sir Christopher, succeeded his father at the age of fifteen. He 
had a grant in 1563 of the castle and lands of Ballycorbet, 
in King’s County, to him and his heirs male, and was knighted 
in 1565. In 1567 he was appointed to command 150 ‘“ kerne,” ten 
horsemen, and fifty boys of his own choice, for the extirpation of 
the O’Moores, sons of Ferroll MacRosse. In 1580, however, he 
himself fell under suspicion (probably justly) of connivance with 
the rebels of Leinster, and was sent prisoner to the Tower of 
London. Being acquitted, however, he was allowed to return to 
Ireland, and on the 20th of April, 1585, was present at Sir John 
Perrott’s Parliament. On the 30th of September, 1588, he had a 


Cavan and Longford as should amount to the sum net of 1001 
a year English, and a certain command of troops was to be 
assigned to him. But he dying before this warrant was coset 
James I. ordered, on the 10th of August, 1603, 602. per annum 
in lands to be granted to his widow. He died August 17, 16092 
He married a daughter of Gerald, eleventh Earl of Kildare ond 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Richard. Richard Nugent be- 
came a party to the conspiracy of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connell to seize the castle of Dublin, cut off the Lord Deputy 
Chichester and the Council, and establish a government of their 
own ; but the conspiracy being discovered on the 19th of May 
1607, on the 10th of Ngvember Nugent was arrested and 
committed to the castle of Dublin. Hence, by corruption of 
the Constable, he escaped over the wall on the 2ist. He 
eluded apprehension, but the next year made a voluntary 
surrender, and was received into favour by the King, obtain- 
ing a pardon on the 26th of September, 1608. He sat in 
the Parliaments of 1613 and 1615, and so recommended him- 
self to the King’s favour, that on the 4th of September, 1621, 
he was created Earl of Westmeath. He continued to be favoured 
by Charles I. In the rebellion of 1641 he refused to join the 
Lords of the Pale when they engaged in it, and consequently was 
attacked in his house of Clounin, his Countess and her female 
attendants stripped and shamefully treated, his servants massacred, 
and his houses and lands laid waste to the value, it was said, of 
20,000. He himself died of the fatigue he suffered on this occa- 
sion. His eldest son, Christopher, having died before him in 
1625, he was succeeded as second Earl of Westmeath by his grand- 
son, Richard. This nobleman followed Ormonde in his line of 
politics, became a General of the Irish (Royalist) forces in 1650, 
and was excepted by the Act of 1652. He had permission, however, 
to raise forces and enter with them into the Spanish service, and on 
the 13th of April, 1653, obtained an order to enjoy such of his 
estates as lay waste and undisposed of and should be planted 
by him, as well as those he was in possession of, from the 12th of 
May, 1652, he paying contribution for the same until the Act 
of Settlement was carried into execution; and on the 16th of 
November he was allowed to enjoy a full third of his estates. 
After returning from Spain, on information received by the Govern- 
ment, his person was ordered, on the 6th of August, 1659, to be 
secured. After the Restoration he had several confirmations of 
his former estates under the Acts of Settlement. He died in the 
year 1684. His eldest son, Christopher, dying (after the family 
fatality) *before his father, he was succeeded by his grandson, 
Richard, third Earl of Westmeath, but he taking upon himself the 
order of the Capuchins in France, died in April, 1714, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Thomas, fourth Earl. The new Earl 
had married at sixteen, and was sent on his travels till the Revo- 
lution, when engaging in King James’s army in Ireland, he was 
attainted in 1691, but being one of the hostages for the capitulation 
of Limerick, he managed to make his peace with the Government of 
King William,and was restored to his honours. His sons died before 
him, and at his death, at the age of ninety-six, on the 30th of June, 
1752, he was succeeded as fifth Earl of Westmeath by his brother, 
John, who died on the 3rd of July, 1754, aged eighty-three, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, ‘Thomas, sixth Earl, who conformed to 
the Protestant Church and took his seat in Parliament in 1755. He 
was a member of the Irish Privy Council and one of the original 
Knights of St. Patrick, and in 1787 the King granted him a pension 
of 800. In 1742 he married Mary, daughter of Walter David 
Stapleton, of the island of Hispaniola, who brought him a large 
estate. Her only son by him was killed in a duel in August, 1761. 
Ife married, secondly, the daughter and co -heiress of Henry 
White, Esq., of the county of Kildare, and dying in 1791, 
was succeeded by his son by the second marriage, George 
Frederick, seventh Earl, who died on the 30th of December, 1814, 
and was succeeded as eighth Earl by his son, (reorge Thomas John 
Nugent, who on the 12th of January, 1822, was raised to the 
title of Marquis of Westmeath, and is the present Peer. He is little 
known in politics, except for his strong Evangelical sentiments. In 
domestic life his career has been far from harmonious, but he has 
recently married for the third time. His politics are strongly 
Conserv ative. 

The Nugents are a clan rather than a family, the branches 
being very extensive aud numerous. An heiress of one of the 
branches married into the O'Reilly family, and her descend- 





grant of the priory of Foure, in county Westmeath. In 1593 he 
brought twenty horsemen to the muster in the county of West- | 
meath. By Privy Seal, May 7, 1597, he had a grant from the Queen | 
in fee farm of as many forfeited manors and lands in counties 


ants, assuming the name of Nugent, became Irish Baronets 
and Counts in the Holy Roman Empire, in the service of the 
Emperor of Austria, in which they have much distinguished 
themselves, 
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THE TEMPER OF THE SOUTH. 
[From our SrectaAL CorREsPONDENT. ] 
New York, May 18, 1866. 


‘THERE is now sitting at Alexandria, on the Potomac, opposite 
Washington, a body known as the Union State Convention of 
Virginia. The number of delegates is said in the telegraphic 
reports to be large, and although large is a comparative term, it 
* may in this case safely be assumed to mean a body respectable 
‘enough in numbers to have weight both in V irginia and in Wash- 
ington. . Virginia is one of the States that were jockeyed into the 
‘rebellion by the fire-eaters, ‘Tennessee and North Carolina being 
the others. In all these States the majority against secession was 
large, and it was only in the excitement created by the taking of 
Fort Sumter and President Lincoln’s war proclamation that their 
secession was procured, secretly or indirectly, by bold, unscrupu- 
lous, intriguing men, who rightly judged that the conflict once 
begun, the mass would soon side with their friends and neigh- 
bours, the more that they fought against the dreaded aboli- 
tion of slavery. The long and bloody war ending in defeat 
could not but leave bitterness in the hearts of most of these people, 
but through all the three States in question there is scattered 
a large number of people who are heartily devoted to the Union, 
and who hate rebels and the rebellion with perhaps a little more 
intensity than we do in the old Free States. Mr. Sidney Andrews, 
who has just published his observations during a long tour through 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, in a volume called 
The South Since the War (and who, by the way, is an unmitigated 
Radical) says, ‘‘ For a man who wholly and passionately hates a 
rebel, give me one of these North Carolina Unionists.” He met 
one of them, an old man, who told him that there were six or 
seven of them up in his ‘ deestric,” i. e., neighbourhood, and that 
“our deestric Il git shet [get shut, get rid] of ‘em putty soon,” 
and he brought bis arms up as if sighting a gan. Upon being told 
that the military would interfere against any such proceedings as 
that, he answered only, ‘‘ Jes’ so; but thar’s jes’ six G d 
infernal sneakin’ rebels up in my deestric as can’t nohow at all 
live thar six weeks longer. That thing’s settled, mister, and 
thar aint no use talkin’.” And yet these men are not nearly 
80 submissive to the Government or so respectful to Yankees as 
the South Carolina people, where, even in stiffnecked Charles- 
ton, however bitter they may be, according to Mr. Andrews and 
all other witnesses, they are unmistakably sincere in their sub- 
mission to the decision of the war, and in their desire to resume 
their relations to the Government, and where now the Yankee, 
although he may be hated, is spoken of as a sort of creature to be 
regarded, for reasons not mentioned, with a very considerable 
degree of respect. 

As to the temper of the South, it appears to be much what it 
might reasonably be expected to be under present circumstances, 
after such a civil war as ours and under such a form of govern- 
ment. From a people hopelessly beaten in a war to which their 
leaders had been working them up for thirty years, beaten not 
because of their own lack of spirit, endurance, or ability, but 
merely because the Government they opposed was too strong for 
them, and the consequence of whose defeat is their financial ruin 
and the subversion of the structure of their society, we could not 
reasonably look for more than an acquiescence in what they find 
is inevitable, or for Jess than some spitefulness against the 
authors of their humiliation. I, for one, should be much in- 
clined to suspect the genuineness of any more graciousness 
on the part of the mass of the beaten rebels. ‘Their spite 
they certainly do not hesitate to manifest, but it is worthy 
of remark that this appears to be more venomous among the 
rebels who did not fight, and whose country did not suffer, than 
among those who felt the weight of the Government’s chas- 
tising hand—in Maryland and in Kentucky, more than in South 
Carolina and in Georgia. A friend of mine, a lady, recently 
visited some friends at Baltimore. They were her kinsfolk, and 
indebted, some of them, to her father for material favours. 
Whatever may have been the faults of the slaveholders, the people 
of cultivation and position among them have not been usually 
lacking in hospitality or in courtesy to people in their own 
condition. The lady in question bad been out of the country 
during the war, and almost a year had passed since Lee's capitula- 
tion. But she was met, to her surprise, when met at all, with a 
chilling coldness only short of positive rudeness. Her own cousins 








was a Yankee, and a loyal woman. But in her sister’s house in 
New York I have seen her rebel cousin, insisting although he did 
upon his rebel title of colonel, and wearing upon hi8 waistcoat 
his rebel buttons (fifteen-sixteenths of the fellow's blood pure 
Yankee), received with the utmost kindness, and not one in a 
roomful putting the least slight upon him. Of course the vic- 
tors can afford to be generous. Perhaps if we had been unsuc- 
cessful we should have been even as these rebels. Yet it would 
be wiser for them to be a little more gracious, a little less arro- 
gant. Mr. Andrews, in his book above mentioned, tells more 
than one story of his having been refused lodging because of his 
nativity by people who took lodgers, and who were sadly in need 
of his money. Other preliminaries having been arranged, the 
question would come, ‘* Are you a Yankee or a Southerner ?” “ A 
Yankee.” ‘No Yankee stops here! Good day, Sir.’ And he 
would be obliged to go to that forlornest of all refugees, a South- 
ern country hotel, so called, where he could not be refused. Ina 
railway car in South Carolina he ventured to ask a pleasant-looking 
young woman who sat on the seat before him about accommodation 
for travellers in the town to which he heard her say that she was 
going. She was very gracious and good-natured in her replies, and 
gave him good advice. But struck probably by his ignorance, 
she suddenly turned in her seat so as to face him, and asked, ‘ with 
considerable vim,” ‘‘ Are you a Yankee?” ‘‘ From the North,” 
he answered. ‘‘ By what right do you presume to speak to me, 
Sir?” was the rejoinder. ‘ By the right which I supposed a 
gentleman always has to ask a lady a civil question.” ‘* Well, Sir, 
I don’t choose to talk with you,”—and she whipped round with 
her back to him, and squared her shoulders. But when the train 
stopped at her station she surprised him by asking him coolly to 
take her bag to the station-house. And there she made him 
a pretty apology, owned that she was rude, said in excuse that 
she had not spoken to a ‘‘ Federal” since Sumter was taken, and 
when the bell rang as he started for the train asked him to shake 
hands. The women are much more spiteful-than the men— 
the decent ones. A man said to him, “I hate all you Yankees 
in a general sort of way, but I find you clever enough personally, 
and I expect it ‘ll be a good thing for us to have you come down 
here with your money, though it ‘Il go against the grain with us 
pretty badly.” Why should it not? How could we expect it to 
be otherwise ? 

These are fair examples of Mr. Andrews’ experience at the 
South as he recounts it, except in one or two instances, in which 
he went from Jerusalem to Jericho; and even in those he found 
Samaritans (not riegroes), as well as Priests and Levites. His 
conclusions accord almost entirely with those of a friend of my 
own, who returned but a few days ago from a journey of observa- 
tion over the same ground. This gentleman is junior partner ina 
banking house, and went for business information. He found 
everybody, planters, business men, andall, intent upon the restoration 
of their lost prosperity ; and as to politics, anxious only for quiet 
upon any tolerable terms. They were determined to rest, if they 
could not be thankful. The negro ?—reconstruction? ‘* D—— the 
niggers! d—— politics!” said a representative man to him; ‘I 
want to get my cotton crop well on. I shall make a splendid 
crop, if I serve it all; and I'll pay good wages to any men, 
white or black, that can work it.” So it was with the rice 
planters, so everywhere. ‘The negro generally seems quite will- 
ing to work for good wages, as far as mere work is the question. 
But he has an unconquerable disposition to rove, now that he is 
free, for the mere sake of roving. ‘This gentleman said that he 
found that the negroes would leave the plantation where they had 
been born, and go to another, where they got no better pay or 
treatment, merely because they thought that otherwise they were 
not free, or at any rate did not feel free. If they could go no 
further they would go across a road. Mr. Andrews, too, tells of 
an old negress, sixty years old, who left comfortable quarters in 
town and went to live in a poor place in the suburbs. ‘ What 
did you leave the old place for, Aunty, anyhow?” he asked. 
“What fur? ‘Joy my freedom!” There are, however, other 
temptations to roving than this sentimental but, it must be 
owned, touching crave for the physical sense of freedom. 
The Jands on the Mississippi bottoms produce about one quar- 
ter more cotton to the acre than those in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Eastern Alabama, and there is a great demand there 
for field hands, at higher wages than the sea-coast planters can 
afford. Hence negroes are enticed away by unscrupulous men 
after they have made contracts in the latter country. My friend 





put a finger into her proffered hand, and sat before her silent ; 
and she heard one of them say to her hostess in the next room as 
she went out, “If I had known that Jane was in your house, 

I would not have entered it.” 





And this merely because she 





saw a number in charge of some white men awaiting the arrival of 
a train. Some other white men came up and claimed the negroes 
as having been engaged by them. A hot dispute arose. The 
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inevitable bowie knives and revolvers were drawn, when an old 
gentleman stepped forward as peace-maker. He succeeded for a 
inoment, and stepping out, sent a messenger who brought a file of 
soldiers from the Freedmen’s Bureau Office, and the negroes were 
marched off to fulfil their contract. ‘‘ Hem!” said one of the by- 
standers to my friend, after they were gone, ‘‘ that’s very well, but it 
won't do, Those niggers ’ll all ooze out at night and join the Mis- 
sissippi men, and be off with them in the morning.” ‘This indus- 
trial movement seems to indicate a gradual withdrawing of the 
negro southward and westward, and as he passes away peace will 
descend upon the land he leaves behind him. A YANKEE. 
_# 
GENERAL SCOTT. 
[From our SpectaL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, June 1, 1866. 

Aut the public offices are closed to-day, Congress adjourned 
yesterday until next week, and in New York business ceased in a 
great measure this afternoon, in respect to the memory of General 
Scott, who died at West Point on ‘Tuesday, and was buried there 
to-day. General Scott was General Grant’s predecessor as 
Lieutenant-General, the office having been held by but one other 
person, Washington. From all that I have read and heard, I 
should say that in England there is an almost absolute ignorance 
of General Scott's position here—how high it was and how firmly 
held, and of course an equal ignorance as to his claims to that posi- 
tion. As I cannot write a biography of the man or a history of 
the Mexican war in this letter, it would be quite useless, and I 
am also inclined to think that in any case it would be superfluous, 
for me to attempt to raise my readers’ appreciation of General 
Scott. I will only tell them that for forty years he had 
been, take him for all in all, the most eminent man in the 
Republic ; and that from the death of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, 
until the failure of his health, about the beginning of the rebellion, 
there was no public man in the country whose position was to be 
compared to his for a moment. He had attained this position not 
alone by military service, although that was his chief claim to 
distinction. He was a great general, not a man of military genius, 
but one of the ablest and most accomplished soldiers of modern 
days. I say this, having in my eye the other Generals, except 
Napoleon, from Wellington to Grant. A short time ago General 
Scott gave to his successor a copy of his Memoirs, with the 
inscription, ‘‘ From the oldest to the ablest living General.” He 
was in error on both points. There were two or three, if not 
more, older general officers then living, Lord Combermere among 
them ; and even if there were no other abler soldiers, there was one 
-—himself. He was abler than Grant, than Sherman, than 
Sheridan, than Thomas, than Stonewall Jackson, than Lee. He 
had in a great measure all, and in completeness most, of the best 
qualities of all these men, except Sheridan’s personal magnetism and 
Jackson's high-strung enthusiasm. It was the fortune of these 
men to exhibit their abilities upon a great field in the handling of 
great forces, in one of the most inomentous struggles of history, and 
with the civilized world as intent spectators of the strife. It was 
his to lead much smaller bodies of men, and to act in comparative 
obscurity; but in all that he did he showed such judgment, 
sagacity, and strength, such calm, well assured self-reliance, and 
such readiness of resource, that he was trusted implicitly by his 
subordinate officers, by the rank and file, and by the whole nation. 
He was one of the most thoughtfully humane among great cap- 
tains. He never shrank from breaking eggs when there was an 
omelet to be made, but he mourned over the waste of a single life, 
and if an object could have been attained by the loss of a 
thousand men, ‘the fall of cleven hundred was in his eyes a re- 
proach not to be excused by the brilliancy of the action in which 
the superfluous hundred were sacrificed. ‘The knowledge of this 
trait of his character won him the readiest obedience—obedience 
without a murmur. If he gave an order, it was accepted in the 
ranks as not only the best, but the safest, that could be given, and 
each man felt as if his life was an object of personal solicitude to 
the General-in-Chief. 

In his Mexican campaign he had the ablest Mexican of modern 
days, Santa Anna, as his opponent, and that nation was united 
as it never has been since. ‘The troops that he led were com- 
posed of the rawest levies that ever were mustered into line. 
The military critics of the London Zimes spoke of him and his 
army with undisguised contempt, and predicted week after week 
not only the failure of his campaign, but the miscarriage of each 
particular step in it. But he went on with his little army, fighting 
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bloody as any during our late war, yet always victorious ; and 


he finally took the capital, which was supposed by the Mexicans 
and by his Transatlantic critics to be impregnable to five times 
his force, by a movement which neither his enemy, nor his Critics 
nor his own officers supposed that he would make. And this ‘4 
did with his raw recruits, in about half the time taken by 
the French Generals with their veterans, at a period when 
Mexico was so divided and exhausted as to be almost jp 
a state of anarchy and beggary. Perhaps these facts may 
have some bearing upon the opinion which I have before 
mentioned, and which was entertained, not only by one of 
our fairest and, I may say, kindliest critics, but by a Spanish 
gentleman of some distinction, who fought a duel in its support 
in Havannah, that 50,000 disciplined French troops could march 
from New York to New Orleans. Having attained the object of 
his campaign, General Scott and his army were such forbearing 
conquerors, that after he had remained in the Mexican capital for 
a few weeks he was asked to remain there as President, King, 
Emperor, if he chose. But he did not choose; and he returned, 
unenriched by his victory, but covered with honour, to his own 
country. Itis worth while to relate that he laid out his campaign 
before he left our shores, setting down not only the mode, but the 
time of his operations. He said, “* At such a time I shall be at 
such a place; at sucha place at such a time I expect to fight a 
battle; and so on; and finally, at such a time I shall be in the 
city of Mexico.” THis calculations were verified to within a few 
days. After this campaign there was no limit to the confidence 
placed in him by the Government and the people. His counsel 
in peace was prized hardly less than his leadership in war, and 
his love of peace, his moderation, and his single-hearted devotion 
to the true honour of his country, regardless of its military glory, 
have more than once saved us from the scourge of a foreign war, 
in which he would have been the principal figure, and which would 
have been accepted by the people almost with enthusiasm. As 
long as I can remember I[ have heard ‘‘ old General Scott” spoken 
of as the chief buttress and bulwark of the Republic. And yet, 
admired, trusted, and honoured as he was, he never attained 
popularity. Even when he returned from Mexico a conqueror he 
was hardly welcomed with enthusiasm, and within a few years 
after he was beaten as a candidate for the Presidency, 300,000 votes, 
by Franklin Pierce, a man of no particular ability, who had served 
under him as a volunteer general in that very war with no distinc- 
tion, and whose name was even less known to the mass of the peo- 
ple before his nomination than Abraham Lincoln’s before he was 
made the candidate of the Republican party. ‘This is the more 
remarkable, because General Scott was personally the model of a 
hero. Very tall, he stood six feet four without his shoes; in his 
youth he was slender, though strong, and in middle age his pro- 
portions became large and imposing. ‘Then, too, his face, which 
was notably handsome in his early years, acquired an impressive 
dignity. Ilis bearing was such as became his person and his 
office ; and in uniform or in *imufti” he was the most striking 
figure I ever saw, either in life or on canvas. He was courteous, 
too, and one of the kindest as well as the justest of men. Yet 
with all this he was almost the reverse of popular. The reasons 
were manifest. He was reserved, vain, punctilious, and exacting. 
His vanity was not professional, but personal. He was tolerant of 
criticism of his military movements, and would receive with kind 
consideration a suggestion from his youngest subordinate ; but he 
would not pardon to his next in command a lack ef personal con- 
sideration, nob to say a liberty. {2 had no literary ability, but 
inordinate literary vanity. Ile wrote letters which bore upon 
their face his estimation of their importance, but which generally 
contained something that exposed him even to ridicule. Woe bs 
to the young man who criticize] these. Le was vain of his opin- 
ion of Shakespeare, of his game of whist. His Memoirs, recently 
published, which he might have made of great interest and endur- 
ing value, are so frivolous and so filled with eyo that it was happily 
said that they were an error that his countrymen would forgive 
and forget. ‘This must be said of him, and yet it pains me to 
say it, he was such an honourable gentleman, a Virginian who 
acknowledged that his first allegiance was due to the Republic, a 
Southern soldier who stood by the flag. Ie died in his eightieth 
year, happy in having seen the integrity of his country maintained, 
though not by his hand, for he was above all jealousy where 
that country was concerned, aud happy, too, I think, in breathing 
his last at West Point, a place so distinguished by historical and 
military associations. And there this noble old soldier will have his 


battles, and attacking fortified places, and meeting such stout| fitting grave. He will have a monument, but it will be almost 
s s . | . eh 
resistance that some of his engagements were proportionately as | superfluous, for so much has he done for our chief military school, 
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and for so many years has he been looked upon as its virtual head, 
that upon bis grave might well be written, ‘‘ If you seek a monu- 
ment, look around you.” A YANKEE. 








MISS COBBE ON THE WOMEN’S PETITION. 

[fo tae Eprror oF tHe “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—Visiting some time ago the vast subterranean cave of 
Adelsberg, I lingered for some moments beside the famous river 
which has no outlet into the upper world of lights, but runs its 


whole course 
“In caverns measureless to man 


Down to a sunless sea,” 
In this river (as all the world knows) dwells the Proteus anguineus, 
a creature who by long habitation of darkness has lost the power 
of vision, and displays only the rudiments of the organs of sight. 
The poor animals of this singular species are smooth to the touch 
and rather colourless, but extremely sof?, and on the whole in- 
offensive. 

The destiny of these little eels, was, I confess, painfully recalled 
tomy mind by reading your article of last Saturday on “ ‘The 
Women’s Petition.” I could not refrain from picturing to myself 
a few audacious ones among them striving to wriggle out of their 
Styx (through some Mill-race perhaps, or other available medium), 
while a stern Spectator sat by on the bank, and pushed them 
back as far as he was able underground, remarking solemnly, 
‘‘ Ze droit dérive de la capacité! You have lived so long in 
darkness, you stupid fishes, that you cannot use your eyes at all, 
so do not attempt to push yourselves where you or your fry 
might possibly learn to use them hereafter. ‘Till you ‘ show us 
that you can feel a general interest’ in the course of the Danube and 
the Vistula, you must go back to your underground river.” 

Is it possible, Mr, Editor, that you do not see that the object of 
the petitioners whom you compliment as ‘“ able politicians of the 
feminine gender,” is precisely to cultivate among their sisters that 
‘capacity ” on which you hold that rights are founded, and which 
they believe the exercise of political duties can alone call forth. 
Women have, indeed, special reasons for desiring direct representa- 
tion to protect their interests in the many cases wherein they have 
suffered, like the interests of all other unrepresented classes living 
under a representative government. We have not to look further 
than two pages back of the Spectator from the article on the ‘ Peti- 
tion” to read the admission that “ the sum of human misery in the 
shape of poverty artificially inflicted on women is very great.” 
Few there are who do not know cases of other misery also ‘‘ artifi- 
cially inflicted on women” in matters nearer to their hearts than 
their pecuniary interests. But any amendment of the laws affect- 
ing either their property or their conjugal or parental rights which 
may hereafter be obtained, through the exercise of the franchise, 
must be secondary to the benefit which would accrue to them 
from the exercise itself, and from the sense it would awaken of 
graver duties and nobler interests than those in which alone they 
are now permitted to share beyond the threshold of their homes, 
namely, the grand duty of morning visits, the supreme interest of 
croquet. 

The sad truths you tell of the narrowness of the views of women 
and their tendency to place personal favour before justice are pre- 
cisely the reasons which determine their friends to seek to open for 
them a wider horizon, and to engage them in nobler and more im- 
personal interests. Your assertion that agricultural labourers have 
“certainly more capacity for political self-dependence, for taking 
a view of their own, however ignorant, than the great mass of 
women,” appears to me open to some question. A large acquaintance 
with carters, ploughmen, mowers, and even with under-gardeners 
and wood-rangers, has hardly impressed me with much confidence 
in their ‘‘ capacity for political self-dependncee,” seeing that the 
existence of such parties as Liberals and Conservatives, and of such 
cities as London and Paris, appeared generally involved in their 
minds in a certain haze unfavourable to “ political self-depend- 
ence.” I may remark, however, that in bringing the “ mass of 
women ” into comparison with the above carters and ploughmen, 
you rather transgress the bounds of the argument. No one has 
asked for votes for the “mass of women,” or for married 
women at all. Single women possessing houses or estates are 
those for whom the franchise is claimed, and these women, 
ranging from the small shopkeeper to Miss Burdett Coutts, 
are, I conceive, generally quite equal to bear comparison 
with the ploughman and carter, or even with the speedily en- 
franchised blacksmith and bricklayer. In my own circle I could 
count a few quite as well informed and as conscientious as the 





that deeper scrutiny might prove that it would be the soundest 
of all possible policy, while a mass of uneducated male votes is 
being poured into the scales of the Constitution, to balance them 
by the admission of the votes of a class having much greater 
educational and moral advantages, namely, those of single women 
of property. 

Women have been taught to consider politics as altogether 
beyond their sphere, as matters in which no change of circumstance 
could give them legitimate influence; men, even the poorest, are 
taught to view them as their honourable work, or at least as a 
work to which a rise in condition would introduce them. The 
marvel is, these things being so, not that so few women care 
for politics, but that so many take an intelligent interest in 
them while thousands of men regard them with indifference. 
[ should be ready to wager that among the most constant 
readers of the Spectator, for instance, there were to be found 
at least as many ladies as gentlemen. But however this 
may be, I must venture to present one petition more at 
the conclusion of this long letter; it is, that even if, on fair 
review, you remain of opinion that we women are generally 
altogether ignorant and deficient in political capacity, you will 
still treat us on some other principle than that of the traditional 
schoolmaster, who strictly forbade his boys to enter the water till 
they could prove beforehand their capacity to swim.—I am, &c., 

Frances Power Conse. 


[Miss Cobbe must excuse us for remarking that we never 
heard of any boys learning to swim without going into the water, 
but we think we have heard in every free country of whole 
classes becoming political before they have exercised the franchise. 
The truth is that Miss Cobbe and the few clever women who are 
political now, have learned politics without political power, 
which sufficiently disposes of Miss Cobbe’s amusing but mislead- 
ing illustration. We understood the petition as demanding votes 
for all women qualified by the possession of the ordinary qualifi- 
cations, which would, we suppose, cover the case of either married 
or single women with freehold property of an adequate amount. 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE VICTORIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTY. 
[To Tue Eprror oF tue “ Specraror.”] 
Melbourne, April 25, 1866. 
Srr,—I am happy in’ being able to announce now that our 
difficulties are over. After the tariff had been again sent up by 
the Lower House and rejected by the Council on account of its 
unconstitutional adjuncts, after the popular Ministry had resigned 
and again returned to office on the failure of their opponents to 
form a Government with any prospect of a moderate tenure of 
office, a conference was arranged between certain representatives 
of both Houses, who settled in an hour what has been debated all 
these weary months. The compromise may shortly be described 
as consisting of the withdrawal by the Lower House of all the 
unconstitutional portiops of their measure, and the acceptance by 
the Council of a tariff which they dislike and condemn. Thus 
both sides, as you will see in the papers I have sent you, claim the 
victory. I feel that I can scarcely divest myself of the prejudices 
belonging to my party, yet apart from these I think the Council 
have succeeded in establishing their power as granted by the Con- 
stitution of checking rash and hasty legislation, a power which 
they are not likely to abuse, being for the most part men of educa- 
tion and good sense, and fully alive to the responsibilities of their 
position. Simultancously with the termination of the crisis has 
come the recall of the Governor, an event which has infuriated 
the more active partisans of the Ministry as much as it has 
gladdened their opponents. On one side, although great sympathy 
is felt for one who is regarded as the victim of his unscrupulous 
advisers, all nevertheless feel deep gratitule to the English 
Government for having taken the ouly means within their reach 
of expressing their disapproval of the Ministerial lawlessness ; 
on the other, loud complaints are made of Mr. Cardwell aod 
Mr. Childers, who is described in various choice phrases as the 
‘familiar toad,” ‘malignant snake,” &c., for removing a 
Governor whose only offence was his agreement with the will of 
the people. I cannot, however, too strongly impress on all our 
friends at home the twofold nature of the dispute, financial and 
constitutional. With regard to the first, no one disputes that there 
is a strong and, I own for myself, an unexpected feeling in favour 
of protection among the population of this country; nor would 
the Council venture to oppose such a feeliug, once unmistak- 
ably expressed. ‘The tariff was originally, it is trae, objected 


majority of masons and cab-drivers. Nay, it seems to me possible|to by them as not containing any decided fiscal policy at 
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all, but would have been passed after an appeal to the people had 
established the fact of its popularity. But the opportunity of 
considering the measure on its merits was never allowed them ; it 
was only sent up coupled with the Appropriation Act, and for the 
preservation of their rights must have been. rejected—rights not 
merely of privilege and precedent, but involving seriously the 
legislation and orderly government of the country. It is for his 
participation in the illegal acts which followed the rejection of 
the bills that we blame Sir Charles Darling, for sanctioning the 
borrowing of money by collusive judgments, levying taxes without 
constitutional authority and remitting those legally due, dissolv- 
ing the Lower House without an Appropriation Act, and, worst 
of all, refusing to acknowledge, or allow to be carried out, the 
verdict of the Supreme Court. Some of the more disreputable 
among the public speakers lately have threatened withdrawal of 
their allegiance from England, and the point of the bayonet to 
the Legislative Council; but they are few in number, and the 
great body of the people, working men, civil servants, and all 
classes, have behaved with a moderation and prudence which does 
more honour to democracy than these blatant fools can do harm. 
We shall probably see an outcry for further protective duties 
before long, and eventually, I trust, a reaction in favour of free 
trade. Only experience, however, will teach the people the evils 
of the system for which they are crying out.—I am, yours truly, 
R. Murray Siri. 


P.S.—Our Land Bill, by the bye, is sharing the fate of its pre- 
decessors, and being discovered inefficacious, complaints are being 
made that speculators and squatters secure nearly all; and the 
bond fide agriculturist wears out his time and patience in wander- 
ing from place to place, and drawing lots unsuccessfully, as he 
well may, with fifty ‘‘ dummy selectors,” as they are called, 
against him, in the interest of the capitalist. ‘There is but one 
cure for this—to make residence a condition of ownership. 





DR. COLENSO’S NEW. HERESY. 
[fo tHe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your excellent article in reference to the Bishop of Natal’s 
Hymn-Book, you .notice the possible inference which _ hostile 
criticism might draw from Dr. Colenso’s language as to his belief 
in the divinity of our Lord. Will you, then, allow me to call 
your readers’ attention to the following passages from a sermon 
preached by the Bishop on the 26th of November, 1865, and 
lately published in London?—*“ In all the life of Jesus, His life of 
toil and suffering, sympathy with man’s sorrow, endurance of 
man’s sins, as well as in his death, of patient submission to his 
Father's will, of living trust in God, of tender pity and forgive- 
ness for those who nailed Him to the bloody cross, the Eternal Son 
was manifesting the Father to us, was revealing the Father's 
gracious character, was working out the Father's will.” And 
again, in the next paragraph, speaking of human affections and 
sympathies, ‘* They witness that the Living Word, the light and 
life of men, the Eternal Son of God, is dwelling among us. They 
unfold and illustrate the meaning of St. Paul, when he says that 
Christ is in us, the hope of glory.”—I am, Sir, E. 5. 


XY 
ART. 
saiticali ace 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
Un.ess the doctrine said to have been lately propounded by a 
toyal Academician, that landscape painting is fast dying out in 
England, be accepted: as true, some surprise may be permitted 
that all the late vacancies at this society should have been filled 
by figure painters. Perhaps the existing members are chiefly 
anxious to be in the fashion, and therefore follow the Academy in 
despising landscape; or perhaps no landscape painter has applied 
for admission. Some may be disposed to add that perhaps the 
figure painters actually admitted are of super-eminent merit. 
But considerable as is the ability displayed by them, it is insuffi- 
cient to account for their exclusive selection, upon any probable 
estimate of the qualification of their landscape-painting rivals. 
The society would of course dispute the right of any 
public complaint of their proceedings, but the penalty upon 
any institution that becomes eminent is that its actions are 
watched with jealousy. And though they are bound by no legal 
obligation, they have yet a moral and professional duty to dis- 
charge to the body of outside artists. The newest Associates are 
Mr. Lamont and Mr. E. K. Johnson, both (it must be confessed) 
men of ability and promise. Mr. Lamont was already known by 
his picture of “ Bored to Death,” and perhaps his present fame 





rests more securely on that picture than on his “* Echos du Temps 
Passé ” (11) exhibited here. The latter, however, is a very well 
composed work, and the expression of the old curé’s face, as he 
resigns himself to the pleasant memories evoked by the young lady 
at the spinet, is most praiseworthy. Of Mr. E. K, Johnson's 
pictures the most successful is a single figure of a “ Girl Reading a 
Play-bill” (254), which by its simplicity and freedom from affec. 
tation recalls work of that class by French or Flemish artists, In 
putting together a number of figures he has yet much to learn: 
and is it a fact that gentlefolk of one hundred years ago looked go 
very like stablemen and housemaids of the present time? (89.) The 
colour of the latter picture is out of harmony. There is some power- 
ful painting in his ‘Study of Yew Trees” (274). Mr. Johnson, like 
many other of our young artists, has hitherto been known only ag 
an illustrator of magazines, a somewhat perilous school. Mr. J, 
D. Watson, who, it will be remembered, exhibits a remarkable pic- 
ture at the Academy, sends here a clever drawing called * Something 
Wrong” (2), a picturesquely attired musician anxiously examin- 
ing his violin. Some of the difficulties of painting flesh in water 
colours may be gathered from an inspection of this man’s face, 
Mr. Watson’s second picture (207) has less of real life in it, but is 
nevertheless well conceived in colour and line. There is much that 
is good in Mr. Smallfield’s ‘‘ Girl with Raspberries ” (19), especially 
in the painting of the dress: but it is not very clear what is pass- 
ing in the child’s mind, and the flesh colour is somewhat opaque, 
The glow of the skin comes chiefly from the blood that is beneath, 
and in suggesting this no one excels Mr. Haag, who may this year 
be congratulated on having been allowed his own choice of sub- 
ject. All his figure pieces (6, 12, 23, and 182) possess the charm 
that is given by thoroughly good drawing. And nothing can be 
prettier than the action of mother and child, for whom the father of 
this family of wandering Arabs (123) makes music while he leads 
their camel. Mr. Haag never overlooks the accidents of reflected 
or transmitted light ; in his large architectural drawing (149) he 
has even laid too uniform stress on the dull red reflected lights, 
giving a too mannered appearance to a drawing in other respects 
excellent. ‘There is remarkable force, got by no exaggeration 
or heaviness in painting, in Mr. A. Fripp’s three children who 
mount the hills overhanging some sea-side village in the Isle of 
Purbeck, and bring their father’s dinner with them to the quarries 
(317). **La Campagna” (213) is an Italian goat-herd fallen 
asleep in a shady nook, while his goats butt each other unreproved 
—a pleasant bit of pastoral life. Mr. Fripp is never common-place, 
and appears above all things to shun the more ordinary tricks of 
the shop.” Mr. W. Goodall’s “ Ifistory of the Cross” (84), a 
nun clad in black serge telling the history to two attentive children 
whose mother (with baby in arms) stands at a Breton farm- 
house door, is a well composed and unaffected picture, distinguished 
by great largeness of treatment. It is drawn and painted with 
the artist’s usual knowledge and tasteful care. and is on the 
whole the best work he has ever exhibited. His ‘ Evening” 
(312), is chiefly remarkable for the justness of the relation 
in point of tone between the young woman's head and the evening 
sky behind. Mr. J. Gilbert’s ‘* Venetian Council” (129), with its 
broad masses of scarlet and black robes and gray-gold tapestry, 
has nothing very new in it, but is not the less pleasing. His 
‘* Agincourt ” (137) is a mere peg, on which to hang old armour 
and flaunting banners; in a way, however, that only himself can 
do it. Mr. Topham’s “ Gipsies’ Toilet” (128) is gracefully posed, 
and Mr. Shields has a clever picture with a catchpenny title (259) 
of a girl bird-keeping. ‘he success of Mr. F. Walker's “ Phillip” 
appears to have made him indifferent to further fame. There is at 
least no discoverable point of view from which his coarsely painted 
‘* Bouquet ” (25) appears worthy of its place. 

The awkward and the ludicrous are sufliciently obvious in Mr. 
B. Jones's pictures, and require no interpreter. ‘They go far to 
prevent a due appreciation of the remarkable beauty and lumi- 
nous quality of his colour and of his power of genuine expression, 
which is visible through all the bad drawing and (worst of all) 
the affectation which deform his pictures. ‘ Le Chant d’Amour” 
(72) is evidently highly valued by the members of the society who, 
in giving it an honourable position, have also taken care to surround 
it with the most harmless and washed-out of drawings. It 
possesses indeed, in a high degree, all the artist’s good qualities; 
but it is also marred by all his worst faults, and the question will 
at last suggest itself, what is the value of a kind of art which 
thinks not at all of nature; but only of some of the qualities of 
certain bygone artists? ‘‘ Zephyrus and Psyche ” (304) is quite a 
monstrosity. 

They who live among the mountains certainly have an advan- 





tage over those who merely visit them for a season. ‘They see 
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many things that the latter can at most but vaguely guess at; 
they actually witness the storm and hurricane which the ‘summer 
tourist traces only in the furrowed face of the mountain side. To 
him indeed the bad weather of summer rambles is generally a 
trouble, too bad for out-door sketching, not bad enough (because 
too tame) to inspire him with any lively impression of the fury 
and grandeur of a great mountain storm. Mr. Whittaker has 
done what too few of our landscape painters do; he has familiarized 
himself with his favourite Welsh hills in their winter as well as in 
their summer garb, and now exhibits a ‘‘ Snow Storm” (27), which 
he surely must have studied (though he could scarcely have painted 
it) on the spot and in the winter. Painting “on the spot” is un- 
doubtedly a necessary part of an artist’s work, but it is not his 
whole business ; equally important is it to observe without brush 
in hand. This by the way. Mr. Whittaker’s picture is remarkable 
not only for the novelty of its subject, but also for its intrinsic 
truth and vigour ; its atmosphere bleached by the driving snow, its 
desolate and ragged stretch of moor and inky torrent. The tender 
and sunlit grays of sammer-day light are excellently painted in 
his “* River Llugwy ” (214), and give a true atmospheric appear- 
ance to the landscape, a result not necessarily flowing from the 
use of much gray or neutral tint; for these, like others, may be 
opaque and unsuggestive of space, if not opposed by true and 
lively contrast of colour. To some such cause is due the compara- 
tive ineffectiveness of gray tints so abundantly used by Mr. 
Duncan. His pictures are generally skilful in arrangement, his 
forms generally large and well drawn, but his colour is insipid. 
His pictures used to possess more of the silvery quality of 
veritable daylight, and more frequent instances of that nice 
observation which in his picture, ‘‘Overtaken by the Tide” 
(120), displays itself in the prismatic light that plays round 
the sheep and shepherd on the right hand. They are stand- 
ing in the rainbow, and of course partake of its colour. At 
the same time he betrays a want of observation regarding the 
rainbow common to most landscape painters, from Turner 
downwards. A person looking at a rainbow has the sun 
directly at his back, and the shadows of all objects in front of 
him converge (in perspective) towards the centre of the bow, or 
more properly towards the centre of its chord. But in this 
gallery, though there are several rainbows painted, this simple 
fact is invariably neglected, and shadows are cast in such direc- 
tions as would make the rainbows impossible. ‘True, a right 
direction given to shadows will not of itself make a picture, but 
there is a certain standard of general information from which the 
artist cannot depart without offence. 

Mr. G. Fripp when he paints mountains most frequently paints 
them under sunshine ; but he knows by experience, or instinctively 
divines, what they endure at times from wind and rain and the 
pelting of the pitiless storm. He understands therefore the signifi- 
cance of the deep scoring on a mountain side, of the boulders 
and débris scattered about its foot, and the cap of snow that 
covers the topmost crags. ‘They plainly speak of what has 
been, and of the slow ruin that follows perpetual warfare. 
By dwelling on these characteristics Mr. Fripp imparts a 
sentiment of melancholy to his mountain drawings; a sen- 
timent none the less pronounced for being accompanied by 
rich colour and golden sunshine, as in “Glen Rosa” (131), and 
in the smaller and similarly treated picture of “* Loch Callater” 
(320). One is tempted to attribute to these mountains a certain 
personality, and to see displayed in them a patience and calm en- 
durance of never ceasing hostility. A noble breadth of treatment 
and a skilful use of chiaroscuro distinguish these pictures ; an1 in 
a yet greater degree two Thames drawings by the same artist, 
‘Near Shiplake” (280), and “Streatley” (36). ‘The former 
looks like an unstudied fragment taken at hazard, an appearance 
to be secured only by great art; the latter has the true silvery 
gray of daylight, and shows how the essential beauties of a corn- 
field are to be rendered without tormenting the eye with unavailing 
attempts to paint each separate ear. . 


After all Mr. A. Hunt is the most progressive of the society's 


members. He has apparently studied ‘Turner to some purpose, | 


digested him, and made him his own. Thus, in his “ Harlech ” 
(160), the bold and original composition, the full and tender 
colour, the spatiousness of the sunny atmosphere, recall not undul y 
the older artist. And the reminiscence is even stronger in the 
masterly sketch founded on the poem in which Browning dreamed 
@ meaning for Edgar's song, ** Childe Roland to the Dark ‘Tower 


came.” <A beautiful gray drawing of Durham (252), another | 


called “ Climbing Shadows ” (309), the very soul of calm seclusion, 
and a third, “Tynemouth Pier ” 


(281), with its pale glare of | 


cloudy twilight on the face of the tossing ocean, all deserve special 
notice and careful study. ‘The two last are thoroughly poetical. 
Space fails to do more than call attention to Mr. Dodgson’s 
very sunny and tenderly felt ‘‘ Pastoral” (125); Mr. Glennie’s 
** Pola” (144), and others, all good in colour ; Mr. Boyce's ** Nook 
on the Thames ” (292); Mr. W. Evans’ ‘‘ Eton” (65) ; a spirited 
sketch by Mr. D. Cox (5); and Mr. J. Holland’s masterly and 
gem-like paintings. V. 


BOOKS. 
—_— )———— 
MR. SCOTT’S DISCOURSES.* 

SEVERAL notices of Mr. Scott have appeared im this journal. 
General readers may have thought some of the expressions in them 
exaggerated ; those who knew the subject of them will have been 
more likely to deem them cold. If power is tested by the super- 
ficial impression which it makes on « number of minds, he would 
pass for weak ; if it is measured by its penetrating and permanent 
effect on the life and characters of those with whom it comes 
into contact, he had all the sigus of possessing that power 
which we ordinarily and rightly associate with the name of 
genius. His thoughts always generated thoughts; none could 
merely accept his words as oracles if they wished to do 80; 
he could not impart except by quickening the faculty which 
receives. Such a man cannot be successful in diffusing 
opinions; he will create no sect; general society will know 
almost nothing of him ; he will never harangue crowds ; clever 
sayings of his will seldom be repeated; clever men will deem him 
vastly inferior to themselves. But those who have come near him 
will find that he has sifted their opinions, that he has kept them 
from sects, and taught them to profit by sects, though he has 
affixed his own name to none; that he has given them an in- 
terest in ordinary society—in all human beings—which without 
him they should not have had; that he has enabled them to per- 
ceive the difference between the eloquence which comes from a 
living fountain, and the declamation which is merely stirred by 
external occasions or the contagion of numbers; that he has 
uttered the sentence which they needed, and which has exposed 
sophistries and confusions in their minds, whether it took the form 
of an epigram, and was available for quotation, or not. 

Mr. Scott being evidently a teacher of this kind, we do not 
wonder that his friends should feel nervously sensitive about the 
effect which discourses like those contained in this volume may 
have upon the public, even upon that portion of it which is 
capable of recognizing a true voice. The writer of the graceful 
and instructive preface which introduces the volume exhibits many 
tokens of fear on this subject; one reason for it is stated with 
great felicity in the following passage :— 

“His lectures were always emphatically addresses. They were not, 
as valuable and interesting lectures very often are, merely his thoughts 
on a particular subject, spoken instead of written. They were addressed 
to his audience. Instances of what is meant will strike the reader who 
turns to the commencement of any of the lectures on Social Systems ; 
he will see how the whole form of the thought (the matter of course 
is unaffected by it) is determined by the particular set of minds with 
which the lecturer felt himself in contact ; he will imagine, for instance, 
how different the lecture on Chartism would have been, had it been 
addressed to Chartists. No commentary can fill up the gap between 
the impressions of hearer and reader; nothing can compensate for that 
piercing glance, which was felt as vivifying the spoken words into a 
force not their own, and approaching in its effect to a physical mani- 
festation of Truth; for that varied rise and flow of utterance which 
would have impressed on an intelligent foreigner, ignorant of the lan- 
guage used, something of its import and much of its power.” 

What is said here of Mr. Scott’s extemporaneous lectures will 
be confirmed by all who heard them. ‘They were quite un- 
like senatorial or forensic speeches; they were still more unlike 
sermons from a pulpit ; they were as nearly as possible the reverse 
| of the appeals which cause Exeter Iall to ring with shouts and 
| clapping of hands; they had none of the coldness of mere pro- 
| fessional lectures ; yet they affected persons accustomed to these 
| styles of oratory, and not acquainted with Mr. Scott, or prepared 
to agree with him, in a way in which they had not been affected 
by very able debaters, advocates, preachers, or doctors. ‘They 
found themselves neither argued nor thundered into a conviction ; 
they might accept or reject the conclusions of the teacher; it 
seemed as if he and they had not been busy with premisses; as if 
he had been discovering to them principles in themselves which 
they must take account of, and which must lead to actions, 
whether they could reduce them into words or not. 

Discourses of this kind, delivered by a man who was literally 


bby Alexander J, Scott. M.A., Piocessor uf Logic in Owen's College, 
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expressing himself, who was thinking whilst he was speaking, and 
the remarkable clearness and force of whose speech depended on 
this very fact, so that he seemed to be holding intercourse 
with his audience, to be conferring with them, and enter- 
ing into their questions and perplexities, must lose much 
of their flavour if they are written down afterwards by 
the author himself. How much more must they suffer when 
they are, as is the case with most of those in this volume, 
reported by others? We areastonished not at the failure of these 
reports, but at their success. They bear testimony to the 
capacity of a speaker who could communicate so much of his 
meaning to professional scribes, disciplined by the rules 
and practice of their craft to calculate on certain turns of phrase 
and a recurring cadence, of which mind and ear were equally dis- 
appointed by this lecturer. But if more of the sense has been 
preserved than we could have supposed possible, Mr. Scott must 
have felt, when the reports were submitted to him for correction, 
what had been lost. A man, especially a busy and suffering man, 
on whom such a task is imposed, is likely to become almost 
desperate in the effort to recover what cannot be recovered. The 
writer of the preface has pointed out one or two instances in which 
Mr. Scott suffered direct contradictions to remain in print, the 
result evidently of a collision between that which he found and 
that which he was interpolating. A student may gain some 
curious instruction in the criticism of documents, even some valu- 
able hints of a higher kind, by observing these perplexities. But 
it is not surprising that the admirers of Mr. Scott, knowing how 
little help his book will receive from the patronage of any school, 
what an interest the partizans of every school may feel in disparag- 
ing him, should fear that flaws of this kind will destroy the 
influence of his remains on the age, and will offer an excuse for 
the opinion that any high estimate of him has been a mistaken one. 

Admitting that these discourses convey no adequate notion of 
Mr. Scott’s most remarkable qualities,—especially of his keen sense 
of humour, and the deep pathos which is seldom far away when 
humour. is present, and which could not well be wanting in one 
who suffered bodily and mentally as he did—we yet trust that they 
will beappreciated. We think there is in them not merely the most 
solid worth, but just the kind of worth which a number of men in 
all schools are looking for, and which they are not likely to obtain 
from any one who has not passed through the severe and very 
peculiar training to which Mr. Scott was subjected. Attempts to 
reconcile the dogmas of theology with the claims of social science 
or of physical science we have by the hundred; every day gives 
us a new one, and every day, we think, increases the sense of dis- 
satisfaction with these experiments, the suspicion that they have 
been undertaken with a purpose, that theology and social science 
and physical science have been compeiled to part with something 
— perhaps each with its very essence—that it may not affront that 
which has been matched with it. The parts of the mixed Con- 
stitution are admirably adjusted in the paper programme; there is 
a painful feeling in the minds of all people who have studied it 
that ‘ it will not march.” 

Mr. Scott began with no such design as this. He was bred a 
theologian, in that country where theology assumes, not as in 
old Universities, a kind of traditional domination over other 
studies, but an actual dominion over human life and thought and 
action. Nowhere so much as in Scotland has this supremacy made 
itself felt ; scarcely more in those who submit to it than in those 
who rebel against it; scarcely more in the disciple of John 
Knox than in the disciple of David Hume. With both alike the 
issue is not about Christianity, or some form of Christianity. 
God must be in the thoughts of the Scotsman, as of the Jew, as 
an object of terror, or hope, or denial; either as the ground of all 
human thought and action, or as One who by this or that contriv- 
ance is to be kept at a distance from men, or is to be proved not to 
have anything to do with men: Mr. Scott was nurtured in a land 
and a time in which these alternatives were presented to him; he 
had to face them, not as Englishmen often do, through mists and 
veils, but distinctly and openly. The first three essays in this book 
will show how he faced them. The tracts ‘‘ On the Divine Will” and 
on “ Acquaintance with God” were published more than thirty 
years ago. That on ‘ Revelation” must have been published above 
twenty. They had a very limited circulation; perhaps not a dozen 
of our readers ever heard of them. They are quite unpretending, 
are written for the simplest reader, and are free from the philoso- 
phical phraseology which Scotsmen often introduce even into their 
conciones ad populum. Yet they enter into the very heart of the 
questions which have been occupying and are occupying the 
deepest thinkers of this day. ‘The reader of them will perceive 
that Mr. Scott believed not in a ‘“ Deity,” or a “ Divinity,” or a 





‘¢ Providence,” or in any of the abstractions which ne 
many from looking at an Abyss of Nothingness, but in Gop. 
in a Being without whom he could not be; in a Will to all good 
without whom he could desire no good; in One who sought 
acquaintance with men, who discovered Himself to men, seeing 
that He had formed them to demand such a discovery, had made 
them incapable of fulfilling their function in the universe without 
it. Such a theology has nothing of the effeminacy of moder 
religion ; it is of the old Calvinistical type; it could grow on no 
soil in which Calvinism had not struck its roots. Yetit is, as any 
one who reads Mr. Scott’s tracts will perceive, a more resolute 
and effectual struggle against Calvinism than the disciples of 
Arminius or Grotius have ever been able to maintain ; for it 
seeks a ground deeper than that sovereignty which the modern 
Calvinist recognizes as the pillar of the universe; it finds in the 
righteousness which the older Calvinist could only conceive ag a 
security for his salvation, a hope for mankind. 

These essays were written and published in England, but they 
could not, we think, have been conceived in England ; their 
Scotch parentage is unmistakable. Of the discourses on social 
questions which follow the same cannot be said. Hard English 
experiences, inward as well as outward, must have gone to their 
production.* They belong to that period between the revolution 
of 1830 and the establishment of the French Empire, which was 
fuller than any other in France, England, and Germany, of social sys- 
tems, some based, or professing to be based, on Christianity, some 
utterly dispensing with it. Before that time and during that time 
Mr. Scott passed through a discipline which led him to recognize 
the close connection between theology and the order of society, 
between theology and any attempt to reform society ; which led 
him also to perceive how the theologian may deny the actual 
government of God over families, and nations, and mankind, 
through his reverence for an organization which he supposes to 
have been divinely transmitted or divinely established and lost. 
He had worked with Mr. Irving, had loved and reverenced him, 
had entered into his belief that the Church needs to recognize a 
spiritual power which it has practically denied. But he had 
become utterly disheartened by Mr. Irving’s worship of organiza- 
tion, as if the Church were a machine contrived to do a certain 
work in the world, and as if the Spirit within it was in the 
machinery to make it more effectual, not in the human beings of 
whom the Church consists. Ilis protest against this conception 
of a divine society left him in great sadness and isolation ; unable 
to find a home in the Presbyterian body, which kept him aloof by 
its Westminster Confession ; unable to join the English Church, 
which (so it was represented to him by its most vigorous champions), 
demanded the recognition of episcopacy as an exclusive system 
handed down from the past, defying and denouncing the movements 
of thought in the presept day, prohibiting any expansion in the 
future; still less able to unite himself with the Apostolic Church of 
Gordon Square or with that of Rome, or to shut himself up in any of 
the Dissenting communities. He certainly did not cherish this 
separation, but longed earnestly for deliverance from it. But it 
enabled him, so at least we think, to understand better than 
most men the cries and cravings of his countrymen, and of many 
besides his countrymen. It enabledhim to discern the radical vice of 
Romanism, as well as of Socialism—of the oldest as well as the 
newest Materialism; and yet to recognize the necessity for a 
human fellowship, of which both bear witness, and to see how 
the basis of that fellowship must be laid in that which is deeper 
than humanity. His recognition of the meaning, the work, and 
the permanence of the Jewish Theocracy in this sense gives his 
essay on “The Kingdom of Christ ” a quite peculiar value. Were it 
really studied, many of the recent controversies which turn upon the 
authority of the Old Testament documents would look very trivial; 
thedefendersas much as the impugners of those documents wouldfeel 
that they had only approached the edge of the subject which they were 
professing to settle. And the lectures which follow on ‘+ Romanism,” 
“Socialism” and ‘¢Chartism” would be perceived to rise out of 
this, and to derive their force from it. ‘The second of these, the 
writer of the preface remarks, might in our day be rather called 
an essay on “Secularism.” Negatively the observation is true. It 
is that quality in Owenism (this was the English name for Socialism 
in 1841) which has been inherited by the modern Secularists, the 
denial or ignoring of any spiritual principle, which Mr. Scott 
specially dwells upon as its weakness. But Secularism is not an 
attempt to construct a society, only to suppress some thoughts 





* Mr. Scott at one time proposed to write a biography of Dante, whom he passion- 
ately aimired. Had he accomplished this design, we might have leornt no new facts 
about the poet, perhaps obtained no fresh criticism, but we question whether avy 
one of Dante's countrymen would so thoroughly have entered into the uaion of bis 
theology with his political struggles and his personal agouies. 
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or conceptions which are supposed to interfere with the working 
of one. Mr. Scott certainly meant to speak of persons who were 
occupied with an ideal of society, though their mode of realizing 
the ideal might be to establish a pure materialism. 

We have not yet made any extracts from these lectures. 
We must find room for one, which strikes us as specially impressive, 
from that on “ Schism ”:— 

Some would be disposed perhaps to conclude, that if unity is not con- 
stituted by opinions, or by forms, or by any manner of external cohesion 
among men whatever, wo are then left in the pleasant and desirable 
sition of being altogether free to form each an opinion for himself ; 


and then in regard to our neighbours, free to agree to differ, holding 
that every man has the same right to his private opinion that I have to 


mine; and that therefore unity will be more readily brought about by an 
increasing carelessness as to the judgments which men hold in regard 
to truth. Now, there are two very important elements of the calculation 
here entirely left out of sight. According to the view we have derived 
from Scripture, it is the Truth that is to unite men. If that be the right 
view, nothing but the truth can do it; and the man who desires unity 
will desire Truth exactly in the same proportion, and will mourn over 
that untruth which he can see to oppose anywhere this organizing 
Truth, with a force exactly proportioned to his desire of unity. The 
man who is careless as to men’s judgments about Truth, is really care- 
less about unity: he is contented that each man should live apart— 
should have a little sanctuary or shrine for himself, with which his 
neighbour is not to meddle, making with his neighbour a compact, that 
on the other part he will leave to him a corresponding little sanctuary 
of his own. This is infidelity; and it is a great subject of regret, that 
those who are not infidels should at any time countenance this false 
liberalism, by speaking as if they meant the same thing with those who 
talk in this manner, because they are altogether sceptical as to the 
possibility of man’s attaining to Truth in any of the higher objects of his 
coutemplation. No, I care not—it is needless for any of us to care—for 
any man’s opinion who does not regard Truth as a thing above him, out 
of him, and entitled to absolute rule and authority over him: over which 
he has no rights, but which has a boundless right overhim. And every 
man thus feeling for himself, must feel in the same manner in regard to 
others. To speak of men’s having a right to their own opinions, in the 
way in which it is often done, is to make man a master where he 
ought to be regarded as the servant. He is under bonds to the Truth. 
All his obligations are grounded on his obligation to seek and embrace 
and act upon the Truth. Take that away, and you take every one away. 
And therefore, with seriousness, as in the presence of our Master, two 
men ought to stand together to ask—what is Truth, that Truth to which 
both of us are bound to bow? not that Truth which each of us may give 
from him as his own private property, as he parts with his coin, or as 
he puts his signature to a bill.” 

These remarks remind us of that third subject to which we 
adverted at the beginning of this notice—the subject of physical 
science. The preface alludes to it as the one upon which Mr. Scott 
dwelt most in his later years. We ourselves heard a series of lec- 
tures of his, ‘‘ On the Unity of Natural Forces,” of which we trust 
some record may appear in another volume. As in the case of 
social questions, he proceeded to this question with as much 
freedom from any restraints of theology as Mr. Huxley or Mr. 
Tyndall would desire ; rather with a thorough conviction, derived 
from theology, that it was his duty to seek for truth, and bow to 
truth wherever it is revealed ; that not to do so—to set up any 
opinions against truth—is treason against the Divine Majesty. In 
one sense therefore he acted upon the Comteist notion, which, if it 
applies to the life of the world, must apply to the life of the indivi- 
dual. He began from God—as they would say, from theology ; 
he went on to the laws and conditions of human existence—which 
they might call metaphysics; he arrived, finally, at inquiries 
respecting physics, or what they would describe as the Positive. 
But instead of leaving the belief of childhood behind when he 
entered on the studies of manhood, those studies enabled him to 
realize more thoroughly his original ground, to feel that the 
universe must fall to pieces if that is undermined. 


MR. DISRAELI'S YOUNG DUKE.* 

Att Mr. Disraeli’s novels are worth reprinting, not because they 
are any of them very good as novels, or indeed very good in any other 
respect, but because they show a great deal of irregular ability, 
and give a picture that is historically valuable of that hot-bed of 
Social and political guano in which his talents as a political leader 
had their root, and of their origin in which, his great capacities 
still bear such striking traces. Some worshipper of Mr. Disraeli’s, 
who signs himself * B,” has taken to reproducing at intervals, with 
prefaces devoted to illustrating the greatness of his hero, Mr. 
Disraeli’s political speeches and early novels. We cannot say that 
Mr. Disraeli’s editor is either a skilful or a wise critic. He has an 
unfort mate habit of drawing attention to Mr. Disraeli’s weakest 
polats by throwing himself into an attitude of ecstasy over them, 
dering at the consummate ability which they evince. 

re is plenty of cleverness in Mr. Disraeli on which a discrimi- 
nating panegyrist might insist. But ““B” picks out the ablest things 
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and the feeblest things with equal wonder for special enthusiasm, 
and so destroys, by the effect of his praise of what is false, glaring, 
and sickly, all confidence in his judgment when he is really 
descanting on a picture of some power. 

The Young Duke was one of Mr. Disraeli’s early efforts, 
written when the author was twenty-six years of age, and “ when 
George IV. was King,”—the last fact no doubt a better excuse 
for its general characteristics than the first. He calls it “‘a moral 
tale, though gay,” which perhaps it is, in the sense in which we 
speak of an engine as atmospheric which gets its chief power 
by pumping out the atmosphere. Mr. Disraeli’s tale is moral 
only through the striking impression produced upon the mind by 
the absolute exclusion of every moral standard from its pages,— 
unless indeed we take the word in the old customary sense sug- 
gested by its etymology, and regard that as ‘ moral’ which on the 
whole justifies the stock phraseology of society concerning good and 
evil. In this sense the tale is moral, as it makes the young Duke 
after a course of extravagant profligacy concur at last in the 
common-places of society as to such conduct, and find complete 
happiness in a change of external habits unaccompanied by a 
single pang of pure remorse, and undiminished by a single shadow 
of purely impersonal disapprobation on the part of the perfectly 
virtuous heroine and her virtuous father, the hero’s guardian. Mr. 
Disraeli wrote a few lines of characteristic preface to the last 
reprint of this book in 1853, in which he betrayed a secret fondness 
for it. ‘* Though its pages,” he said, “‘ attempt to portray the fleet- 
ing manners of a somewhat frivolous age, it is hoped that they con- 
vey a moral of a deeper and more permanent character” (namely, 
that selfish profligacy is a mistake, and does not pay after all). 
** Young authors,” he goes on, “ are apt to fall into affectation and 
conceit, and the writer of this work sinned very much in these 
respects ; but the affectation of youth should be viewed leniently, 
and every man has a right to be conceited until he is successful.” 
Among the many powers which Mr. Disraeli’s editor claims for him 
which he has not got he omits some which Mr. Disraeli undoubtedly 
has, of which the power of epigram is assuredly the most remarkable. 
A happier instance can scarcely be suggested than this epigram of 
his on conceit as founded upon a certain ambitious incompetence, of 
which, however, with all their cleverness, Mr. Disraeli’s novels are 
generally full. While he limits himself to slight generalizations on 
the world expressed with piquant force, we know no more successful 
writer. Here, for instance, taken from Te Young Duke, are a string 
of epigrammatic observations, all true and all striking :—‘‘ The 
proof of the general dulness of polite society is the great sensation 
which is always produced by a new face ;"—or this of jockeys,— 
‘those mysterious characters who, in their influence on their 
superiors and their total want of sympathy with their species, are 
our only match for the Oriental eunuch ;"—or this of a discon- 
tented and self-occupied man,—‘ his death bed was consoled by 
the reflection that his persecutors might at last feel some com- 
punction; and he quitted the world without a pang because 
he flattered himself that his departure would cost them one ;"—or 
this on gaming,—*“‘ no person, whatever his apparent wealth, ever 
gamed except from the prospect of immediate gain.” “ Gaming is 
too active, too anxious, too complicated, too troublesome, in a 
word tvo sensible an affair for spirits who fly only to a sort of 
dreamy and indefinite distraction. The fact is gaming is a 
matter of business.” In sentences of this kind, betraying a 
lucid though superficial observing faculty, with a subtle feeling 
for antitheses and contrasts, Mr. Disraeli has few rivals. And yet 
for this epigrammatic worldly knowledge, though he praises his 
knowledge of the world, his editor does not lay any claim for Mr. 
Disraeli, while he fills his preface with all sorts of fulsome 
panegyric, at which any one who reads carefully any one of his 
stories, the worst or the best, say 7’he Young Duke, or Alroy, or 
Coningsby, or Sybil, will only laugh. Thus, when we are told that 
Mr. Disraeli is of a “fervent and poetic temperament,” no one 
who reads Mr. Disraeli with insight can fail to see the unconscious 
humour of the statement. It is Mr. Disraeli’s absolute coldness,— 
we do not mean as opposed to kindliness, for he is always kindly, 
—but coldness of purpose, and complete absence of all enthusiasm, 
which is his main strength. There is no more flashy writing in 
existence than Mr. Disraeli’s poetry: ‘ meretricious’ is the word 
which stamps A/roy and Coxtarini Fleming from the first page to 
the last. Mr. Disraeli ‘is ever artistic, never artificial,” says this 
unfortunate panegyrist, almost looking out, as it would seem, for 
the falsest praise he can invent. ‘This, for instance, we suppose,— 
and there are quires of this kind of stuff in Mr. Disraeli’s novels, — 
is a proof of his “ fervent and poetic temperament,” aud that he 
is “ always artistic, never artificial :’— 

“The ocean of my mind is calm, but dim, and ominous of storms that 
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may arise. A cloud hangs heavy o’er the horizon’s verge, and veils the 
future. Even now a star appears, steals into light, and now again ’tis 
gone! I hear the proud swell of the growing waters,—I hear the 
whispering of the wakening winds; but Reason lays her trident on the 
cresting waves, and all again is hushed. For I am one, though 
young, yet old enough to know Ambition is a demon; and I fly from 
what I fear. And Fame has eagle wings, and yet she mounts not so high 
as man’s desires. When all is gained, how little thenis won! And yet 
to gain that little, how much is lost! Let us once aspire, and madness 
follows. Could we but drag the purple from the hero’s heart ; could we 
but tear the laurel from the poet’s throbbing brain, and read their doubts, 
their dangers, their despair, we might learn a greater lesson than we 
shall ever acquire by musing over their exploits or their inspiration. 
Think of unrecognized Cesar, with his wasting youth, weeping over the 
Macedonian’s young career! Could Pharsalia compensate for those 
withering pangs? View the obscure Napoleon starving in the streets of 
Paris! What was St. Helena to the bitterness of such existence? The 
visions of past glory might illumine even that dark imprisonment; but 
to be conscious that his supernatural energies might die away without 
creating their miracles: can the wheel, or the rack, rival the torture of 
such a suspicion? Lo! Byron bending o’er his shattered lyre, with 
inspiration in his very rage. And the pert taunt could sting even this 
child of light! To doubt of the truth of the creed in which you have 
been nurtured, is not so terrific as to doubt respecting the intellectual 
vigour on whose strength you have staked your happiness. Yet these 
were mighty ones; perhaps the records of the world will not yield us 
three score to be their mates. Then tremble, ye whose cheek glows too 
warmly at their names! Who would be more than man, should fear 
lest he be less. Yet there is hope—there should be happiness—for 
them—for all. Kind Nature, ever mild, extends her fond arms to her 
truant children, and breathes her words of solace. As we weep on her 
indulgent and maternal breast, the exhausted passions, one by one, 
expire like gladiators in yon huge pile, that has made barbarity sublime. 
Yes! there is hope and joy—and it is here! ” 

Then his silly admirer tells us that Mr. Disraeli is ‘‘ a profound 
student of the human mind; there is searcely any state of feeling 
of whose origin and nature he is ignorant.” Mr. Disraeli is a 
student of the human mind, and a very clever one, but his chief 
characteristic is that he is not a profound, but a superficial student 
of it, and that there is scarcely any state of feeling whose origin 
he can truly delineate. Many of his sketches of character have a 
superficial brilliancy,—some are even at first sight life-like,—but 
there is not one,—not even that of Mr. Rigby, in Coningsby, which is 
well known to have been drawn literally from life,—that impresses 
you with the power of a master hand, that is, with any true skill 
in getting beyond the merest externals of human character into 
any depth worthy of a creative artist. What a picture would 
Thackeray have made of Mr. Rigby, if he had ever chosen to 
imitate from real life! And The Young Duke is even more deficient 
than Mr. Disraeli's later works in the power of portraying cha- 
racter truly. Not one picture in the book except that of Arun- 
del Dacre is even superficially individualized. And with him 
you never get below the surface. Mr. Disraeli’s heroines are uni- 
formly lay-damsels, enveloped in an atmosphere of ipecacuanha. 
‘There is no trait,” says his panegyrist, ‘‘in Mr. Disraeli’s 
writings which is so charming as his chivalrous and manly appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the female character. May Dacre, 
Edith Coningsby, Flora, Sybil, Venetia, Henrietta, and others 
might be named as some of the most exquisite creations.” We do 


not know one of them that has produced any other feeling in our | 


minds than weariness at Mr. Disraeli’s profuse command of the 
sickly qualities of maidenly heroines, and a considerable degree of 
nausea at the sentimentality with which he describes the faces 
‘* flushed with the impending twilight,” and so forth, of the young 
women in question. 

The most curious feature of Mr. Disraeli’s ambitious philosophy 
is the contrast between the respect he evidently feels for the 
revelation committed to the ‘‘ Semitic race,” at least as a power 
in the universe, and the complete absence of any vestige of the cha- 
racter it tends to produce, even in the creatures of his own imagina- 
tion. His editor insists on Mr. Disraeli’s reverence for “ Sinai 
and Calvary,” the solemn summits of which, as the ‘Tory chief 
told an Oxford audience two years ago, always reappear above the 
floods of infidelity which every now and then deluge Europe. 
And that he profoundly believes in the Semitic race, whatever 
dogmatic value he assigns to the special lessons for which they 
are best known, there can be no doubt. Yet the greatest dra- 
matic characteristic of that race,—the intense and acute appre- 
hension of a divine power, searching the conscience, and hu- 


iniliating the heart with its keen purity, and its sharpness as | 


of a two-edged sword, — is totally and blankly absent, even 
from Mr. Disraeli’s imagination. When his Young Dukes, 


&c., are converted from the evil of their ways, the transi- | 


tion is even slighter and more easy than their gradual fall 
into evil. Some young lady,—not over particular in her tastes, 
but objecting in general to profligacy of life,—takes their fancy, 
and they cast their slough as easily as’they would change their 
clothes,—without remorse, without suffering, and without any 


. . . . oe 
intimate sense of either evil or good. Mr. Disraeli admires the 
immense influence exerted by the Semitic race without entering 
even slightly into its one essential and most profound character. 
istic, its sensitiveness to the moral-supernatural, to the pierce. 
ing, the penetrating, infinite side of the divine righteousnesg 
Of this there is no glimmer in Mr. Disraeli’s heroes, artis. 
tically as it would have set off their easy worldly tone, if he 
could have given it them. The only case in which Mr. Disraeli 
ever reaches to the full intensity of human nature at all, is 
once, and once only, in delineating the rage of greedy passion in 
a set of gamesters. We agree for once with his undiscriminating 
editor in regarding this scene as by far the most striking thing, 
not only in T’ke Young Duke, but in all his writings. The forty- 
eight hours’ game at écarté between the four gamblers, with 
deferential Tom Cogit in soft attendance, bringing the new 
packs of cards, offering refreshment, whispering suggestions about 
supper, and ministering delicately to the fierce struggle, is a pic- 
ture that really deserves to live. It is neither overdrawn, nor 
spoiled by extraneous elements, such as the suggestion of foul 
play, which novelists so freely mingle in descriptions of this 
sort. It is true gambling, neither worse nor better, and 
yet there flames in it the genuine blue-light of evil passion. We 
give but a short extract from a scene which is the only striking 
thing in The Young Duke, but at the same time very striking, and 
the most powerful by far which ever came from Mr. Disraeli’s 
pen :— 

“Tom Cogit never presumed to come near the young Duke, but paid 
him constant attention. He sat at the bottom of the table, and was ever 
sending aservant with some choice wine, or recommending him, through 
some third person, some choice dish. It is pleasant to be ‘ made much of,’ 
as Shakespeare says, even by scoundrels. To be king of your company 
is a poor ambition,—yet homage is homage, and smoke is smoke,— 
whether it come out of the chimney of a palace or of a workhouse. 
The banquet was not hurried. Though all wished it finished, no one 
liked to appear urgent. It was over at last, and they walked up stairs, 
where the tables were arranged for all parties and all play. Tom Cogit 
went up a few minutes before them, like the lady of the mansion, to 
review the lights and arrange the cards. Feminine Tom Cogit!.... 
Gaming has one advantage—it gives you an appetite; that is to say, so 
long as you have a chance remaining. The Duke had thousands, —for 
at present his resources were unimpaired, and he was exhausted by the 
| constant attention and anxiety of five hours. He passed over the 
delicacies, and went to the side table, and began cutting himself some 
| cold roast beef. Tom Cogit ran up, not to his Grace, but to the Baron, 
| to announce the shocking fact that the Duke of St. James was enduring 
great trouble; and then the Baron asked his Grace to permit Mr. Cogit 
to serve him. Our hero devoured—we use the word advisedly, as fools 
say in the House of Commons—he devoured the roast beef, and rejecting 
the hermitage with disgust, asked for porter. ..... Another morning 
came and there they sat, ankle deep in cards. No attempt at breakfast 
now—no affectation of making a toilet or airing the room. The atmo- 
sphere was hot, to be sure, but it well became such a hell. There they 
sat, in total, in positive forgetfulness of everything but the hot game 
they were hunting down. There was not a man in the room, except 
Tom Cogit, who could have told you the name of the town in which they 
were living. There they sat, almost breathless, watching every turn 
with the fell look in their cannibal eyes, which showed their total 
inability to sympathize with their fellow-beings. All forms of society 
| had been long forgotten. There was no suuff-box handed about now, 
for courtesy, admiration, or a pinch; no affectation of occasionally 
| making a remark upon any other topic but the all-engrossing one. Lo 
| Castlefort rested with his arms on the table:—a false tooth had got 
| unhinged. His Lordship, who, at any other time, would have been 
most annoyed, coolly put it in his pocket. His cheeks had fallen, and 
he looked twenty years older. Lord Dice had torn off his cravat, and 
his hair hung down over his callous, bloodless cheeks, straight as silk. 
Temple Grace looked as if he were blighted by lightning, and his deep 
blue eyes gleamed like a hyzwna. The Baron was least changed. Tom 
Cogit, who smelt that the crisis was at hand, was as quiet as a bribed 
rat.” 
| There is a gleain of true power in that,—such as we should find it 
| difficult to detect elsewhere in Mr. Disraeli’s works. The general 
| level of The Young Duke is, however, infinitely below it,—conceited, 
| trivial, supercilious, dull. There is no wholeness about Mr. Disraeli’s 
| . “ 
artistic faculty. He catches a glimpse, and makes as much of it as 
if it were a study. He does not even impress us with the main fea- 
tures of the trivial and profligate society which he meant to draw. 
He produces indeed a sense of rottenness in the reader's mind, but 
it is put there by the reader, and not by the artist. The Young Duke 
itself is little more than an ill-strung chain of pictures of flippant 
and frivolous vice.” An immoral tale, though dull,” would have 
been a better description of it than ‘‘a moral tale, though gay.” 














THE ARCHITECTURE OF AHMEDABAD.* 
Tuts magnificent volume can scarcely be said to have been pub- 
| lished. About ten years ago the Government of Bombay, awaking 


| to a consciousness of the many treasures of art within its dominion, 
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ccouraged the collection of a series of architectural photographs, 
and even, we believe, added a professional photographer to the 
officers of the survey. With the perverse meanness which in 
reference to such undertakings has occasionally distinguished the 
India Office —which, for example, never rewarded the Italian savan 
who some twelve years ago issued an edition of the Ramayuna in 
elephant folio, perhaps the most glorious specimen of Oriental typo - 
graphy in existence—it declined to bear the expense of giving its 
collections to the world, and two native gentlemen, Mr. Prem- 
cbund Raichund and Mr. Kursondass Madhowdas, have volun- 
teered 1,000/. per volume to place the architectural photographs 
already collected within the reach, not indeed of the mass of 
purchasers, but of the studious and the rich. Three volumes are 
in preparation, one containing the archiiccture of Dharwar and 
Mysore, another that of Beejapoor, and a third of Ahmedabad, each 
carefully explained in an essay by Mr. James Fergusson. The 
present volume, Ahmedabad, is the least costly, but it contains, 
besides some beautiful engravings of Jain temples, 120 photographs 
of large size, showing the Mussulman and Hindoo architecture 
of the modern capital of Guzerat. This little State, almost 
unknown in England, is one of the oldest States in India, as large 
as Britain, full of magnificent scenery, and inhabited by races who 
from the first dawn of history have maintained an individual place, 
and who even now have secured possession of the greater part of 
the trade of Western India. The country is full of the magnificent 
temples which the Jains loved more than any Hindoo sect to raise, 
and which are distinguished at once for their massiveness, and for 
a bizarre beauty which suggests that the grotesque has its place in 
architecture, asin every other department of Art. ‘There is a draw- 
ing here, page 75, by Mr. Fergusson, of the *‘’‘T'emple of Veemul 
Sha, Mount Aboo,” at which the unlearned reader may gaze for 
an hour and never weary of its wild originality, the white marble 
pillars and heavy domes being carved and ornamented with a rich- 
ness which suggests a race prodigal alike of wealth and time, with 
statues imbedded in shafts and capitals, as if men and genii had been 
caught and imprisoned in stone to help to bear the temple's weight. 
When the Mohammedans at last after a contest protracted 
through generations subdued the country, they, as usual, set 
themselves to convert its buildings to their own worship, 
at first by merely using Jain materials, then by developing a com- 
pound system of their own, in which the Mussulman simplicity of 
idea and Hindoo richness of workmanship struggle visibly for the 
mastery. The popular idea that there exists a separate and 
perfect Mohammedan architecture, as there exists, for example, a 
Gothic architecture, is, as Mr. Fergusson points out, inaccurate, the 
Mohammedan builders in every country adapting themselves to its 
circumstances, its climate, and its resources in material and work- 
men, In Ahmedabad, for example, they have adopted a novel 
clerestory, or mode of lighting the inner hall, which Mr. Fergus- 
son thinks must have been originally Jain, though no purely Jain 
specimen has been discovered. ‘The normal type of an Ahmeda- 


tracery, sometimes pierced to form a window, sometimes blind, as 
a mere ornament. Generally these were drawn with so free a 
| hand, and at the same time so gracefully, that they form the most 
beautiful details, taken singly, to be found in Ahmedabad. All 
are different, not only in detail, but often in character, but all are 
beautiful. Even these, however, are surpassed by two windows 
of pointed form found in a desecrated mosque in the Bhudder 
(plates 36 and 37). As examples of this class, they are perhaps 
unrivalled even in India. At Agra and Delhi there are some nearly 
as fine, but neither so extensive nor so exquisitely balanced as these. 
There is something wonderfully beautiful in the mode in which 
construction is, in these examples, combined with mere ornamenta- 
tion. It is probably more like a work of nature than any other 
| architectural detail that has yet been designed even by the best 
| architects of Greece or of the middle ages.” 

| It is very seldom that the genesis of a system of architec- 
‘ture can be so clearly traced, seldomer still that so distinct 
la collision of the ideas produced by paganism and the prin- 
|ciples developed by monotheism can be traced in stone. 
| In plate 88 there is a collision of another kind, the effect 
'of which is almost comic in its abruptness. Right on the 
| platform of the Ahmedabad railway station, not ten feet from 
| the rails, tower the minarets of a ruined mosque, the tallest 
and largest in Ahmedabad, and so old that the name of the 
mosque to which they belonged has been forgotten. The engin- 
eers wanted, it seems, to take them down, and are now proposing 
to “incorporate them in a new station built in the Mohammedan 
style.” That will be something to see truly, particularly if the 
tall minarets, simple as pillars piled on one another, are “ incorpo- 
rated,” anglic?, jammed in among the pointed domes of a lath-and- 
plaster copy of the Alhambra, the usual English notion of a 
‘*Mohammedan ” building. Really when such things are tried, 
we may agree with Mr. Fergusson that the Hindoo retains and 
we have lost the first principle of architecture. He builds what 
he wants in the way which best supplies his want and expresses his 
idea ; we propose to build an English railway station in a tropical 
city on the model of a mosque. Suppose we let a native design a 
railway station, and when he has built it send the engineers to 
learn a little of the “ nigger.” We venture to say the race which 
designed the interior of the Mosque of Mohammed Ghous (plate 
103), or the gateway of Swimee Nirdyen’s Palace (plate 118), would 
build something slightly more natural, to say nothing of solidity, 
than a Saracenic depot for coals, locomotives, and goods in transit. 
Edinburgh architects, too, who left that extraordinary Scotch 
Walhalla, or whatever it was intended to be, on the Calton Hill, 
should study plate 112, Aboo Toorab’s tomb, and see how a black- 
skinned architect—person whose marriage to a European camp girl 
calls for the interference of the magistrates as an unspeakable 
insult to the dominant race—carried out the idea floating through 
their minds when they began. There is a window, too, of perforated 
' stone, plate 110, which we recommend to the gentlemen who re- 











bad mosque is a building of three squares, each crowned by a_| store village churches as worthy of a little attention, if only because 
dome, resting, as usual, on twelve pillars; but the central dome is | it suggests that the Anglo-Saxon has not that exclusive mastery of 
higher than the other two; the additional height being obtained material to which, with a capital composed “mainly of brick beer- 
by introducing two pillars in front twice the height of the others, | chests, with oblong holes in them, he has the impudence to pretend. 
and on the other three sides by a double range of dwarf columns | We shall wait with anxiety the appearance of the next two volumes, 
It will be observed that | particularly the one of Beejapoor, with its more solemn architec- 
by this arrangement a subdued reflected light is introduced, without | ture, and hope that the photographs will be free from the only 
the sun's rays being ever able to penetrate through the attic into the | defect of these, a slight mistiness apparent in some of them (notably 
interior; and a most pleasing variety of design is obtained without | plate 46), the result, we imagine, of that overpowering blaze of light 
any undue effort.” The extraordinary wealth of pillars in which the | with which all photographers in India have to contend, and have 
Hindoos delighted, frequently placing from five hundred to a thou- | not as yet contended quite successfully. 

sand on a floor till the effect is almost that of a petrified forest, was | 

imitated by the conquerors, but the arrangement was systematized WHO ARE THE ENGLISH 2 
till in the Jumma Mosque, three hundred and thirty pillars appear | ‘Tyere are perhaps few questions of such importance so undecided 
on a single floor, supporting fifteen domes arranged symmetrically | 4, the ancestry of the English people. The popular theory of 
in three rows, so as to form superb aisles. In other buildings the | to-day is that we are all “ Anglo-Saxons,” that the Britons were 
Mohammedan pointed arch, and the beams which the arch-hating | gst conquered and then deserted by the Romans, that they then 
Hindoo used as its substitute, are found mingled, while the Hindoo | invited the Saxons, that the Saxons drove them gradually into 
system of ornament has been directly modified by the Mohammedan | wales and Cornwall, and were themselves harassed and in part 
creed. * Perhaps, after all, the greatest beauty of this mosque (the | conquered by the Danes, and that both were overwhelmed by a 
Queen’s) is to be found in its details, especially in that beautiful | Worman army, with whose arrival the subsequently unbroken 
form of tracery which fills the niches of the minarets. In sequence of English history may be said to commence. So firmly 
every Jaina or Hindoo temple there always is on each face! gyod has that theory become in the popular mind, that we have 
and on each storey a niche which is occupied by a statue or | j,yented the word “ Anglo-Saxon” to describe our own race in all 
group indicative of the worship to which the temple was' its branches, and ascribe to it separate qualities, tendencies, and 
dedicated. As the Mohammedans keep the second com- | vices, as if it were a distinct branch of the human family. ‘There 
mandment with the same strictness with which the Scotch is nevertheless one considerable difficulty in the way of its recep- 
rey the fourth, this of course was inadnfissible; but as | tion. There must have existed beneath these successive waves of 
po peg ata cae pcompeotven rayratiy Ae yA peed a _ English and their Origin. By Luke Owen Pike. London: Longmans, Green, 
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invaders an aboriginal population, which toiled, and tilled, and did 
the daily work. The Roman garrison, for example, was never thirty 
thousand strong, and evidently ruled a considerable population, 
which, however, for some absolutely inexplicable reason, was not 
organized enough to defend itself successfully against the ‘Picts and 
Scots,” minuté tribes with less civilization than Cherokees. Again, it 
is nearly incredible that a population sufficient to fill England, how- 
ever thinly, can have come over in ships of sixteen tons, and 
somebody must have done the Saxons’ work ; while they, again, if 
they comprised the whole population, ought to have made a much 
better resistance to William. Of whom was the substratum com- 
posed? The popular view is of Welshmen; but another, and one 
widely accepted, makes it consist of Roman colonists; while Mr. 
Pike, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, has just written an able but 


wire-drawn and crotchetty book to prove that it consisted of | 


Cymri, a people identical in origin with the Greeks. This extra- 
ordinary proposition he endeavours to prove, first, by a list of very 
imperfect analogies between Greek and Welsh ; secondly, by a bold 
use of Cesar’s statement that the Druids used the Greek cha- 
racter in writing; thirdly, by the analogy between the English 
head and the ideal Greek head, both being curiously long; and 
fourthly, by a comparison containing one or two very re- 
markable paragraphs between the Greek, English, and Ger- 
man characters. These Greck-Welshmen modified by Saxon and 
Norman conquest made the great English race, which therefore 
is not Teutonic, but British with only a Teutonic admixture. Of 
these four links in the chain we have only thus much to say. 
The relation of the Welsh vocabulary to the Greek proves very 
little, not being closer than the relation between almost any two 
of the Western languages, and not nearly so close as the con- 
nection between Anglo-Saxon and Sanscrit. A few words may 
have been brought to Britain by Greek soldiers, or sailors, or 
adventurers, or even colonists, during the Roman period, without 
any original connection between the races, just as a few English 
words, notably ‘‘ decree,” “‘ office,” ‘‘ dismiss,” and such like, have 
been adopted by the whole population of India. As tothe lettersused 
in writing, Czesar’s assertion is unsupported; and if true, no more 
proves the British to be Greek by origin than it proves the 
Russians to be, who have adopted the same character. The 
length of the head is a trifling similarity when contrasted with 
the profound differences visible in face, brow, and colour, the 
one unchanging stamp of race, and the similarity of national 
character is a pure delusion of Mr. Pike’s. It is useless, even 
had we the spaee, to go through his character-analysis, but we 
will just quote a single argument from himself. He says, and says 
justly, that to judge the character of a race we must look, among 
other things, at its prominent, or rather its special, emotion. He 
thinks he has found such an emotion among Englishmen :— 

“Is there any one emotion which is especially characteristic of the 
English? If there be such an emotion, it is the emotion of Shame, 
which displays itself in the sense of decency possessed, more or less, 
by all classes of English. It is certainly true that many individuals are 
wanting in that sense of decency; it is true that there are national 
customs in England whieh may perhaps exhibit less of that sense of 
decency than customs which exist in some Continental countries. But 
it will nevertheless be admitted by most English travellers that, when 
the Channel or the German Ocean is crossed, there is found a remark- 
able lack of what English people call modesty. German lovers, as some 
one not long ago remarked in the Saturday Review, will sit, with hands 
clasped in hands, with eyes gazing into eyes, happily indifferent to an 
admiring crowd. In England men and women seem to be generally 
modest without making any violent effort to be so; on the Continent, 
men, women, and governments seem to make very praiseworthy efforts 
to be modest, without succeeding. There is, so far as England is con- 
cerned, a curious parallel to be found in ancient Greece, where there 
existed forms of worship which might be considered subversive of all 
modesty ; and yet there existed, even in the time of Homer, a kind of 
modesty more like that which Englishmen possess than that which 
French and German Governments enforce.” 

The statement is thus far true, that excessive self-consciousness is 
the strikingly English emotion, developing on one side into a 


proud shyness, on the other into what Mr. Pike calls modesty, i. ¢., | 


anti-realism. Now, does he mean to say that either shyness or 
modesty in his sense were characteristics of the Greeks? If he 
does, we can but recommend him a course of Aristophanes and 
Athenzus ; if he does not, his own most original argument—for 
the reference to emotions as race-marks is too often omitted— 
breaks down under his own description. We profess to have some 
conception of the Greek character, and with the single exception 
of its instinctive aptitude for politics, it is of all characters the 
one least like the English. The only modern race at all strangely 


like it is the Parisian—not the French, mind, but the Parisian— | 


a resemblance really marked and quite fatal to the comparison 
with Englishmen. The only closer parallel is that between a 
Greek and an old Marseillese, a man, for example, like Madame 


. 


Roland's lover Barbaroux; and in this case the cause in clear 
Marseilles was once Greek, and retains in parts to this day a type 
of race and form which is purely Greek, and as unlike the English 
type as the Roman was, except in tinge, like it. = 
Surely it is more natural to seek an explanation of our ancient 
history in our present annals, than to collate obscure words and 
imaginary resemblances, and if we do that the popular theory 
becomes at once intelligible and probable. Once admit that 
the “Saxon” possessed fourteen hundred years ago that 
| mysterious power of absorbing other races, which he unquestion. 
ably possesses now, and half the difficulties of our history dis- 
appear. We believe that the theory for which as yet there is 
the best evidence is something like this. That England was 
originally peopled, as was Gaul, by a tribe belonging to the great 
Celtic stock, a white, but Asiatic family, and was conquered by 
; the Romans; that the majority of the population were reduced 
| to a state under which they did not care to fight for liberty or 
anything else, but either joined invaders or fled towards the 
mountains, like the Maroons; that for three hundred and fifty 
years bands of emigrants from Norway, Jutland, and Schleswig. 
Holstein landed and settled in England, sometimes treating the 
Britons as we treated the Red Indians, but more frequently 
intermarrying with them, as the Normans did, and claiming only 
to be the dominant caste; that some of the Britons fled to 
Wales, some sought the North, some were absorbed; that the 
Saxons multiplied as they do now for a time till they became a 
majority—the increase being still slow as compared with their in- 
crease in America—and that at last they were numerous enough 
to colonize South Scotland, and to absorb among themselves the 
three successive emigrations of the armed scum of Europe, who, 
because they followed Norman, Poitevin, and Provencal leaders, 
have been called Normans ever since; that consequently the British 
people is, in the main, Saxon—the purest type appearing in 
Suffolk and South Scotland—and has absorbed Celt and “ Nor- 
man” into itself, just as completely as in America it absorbs men 
of all other white nationalities. The race is Teutonic with ad- 
mixtures, just as the American people is Anglo-Saxon with ad- 
mixtures, and Mr. Pike has thrown away learning and research 
upon a hypothesis based on an inversion of the great fact—an 
assumption that the Briton absorbed the Saxon, and not the Saxon 


the Briton. 





| 


r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 
Sermons by the late Rev. Thomas Best, M.A. Edited by Rev. R. E. 
Roberts, M.A., Rector of Richmond. 2 vols. (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday.) —The author of these sermons was one of those good men 
who think that the glory of the sun and the moon and the beauty and 
joy of the earth, are so many devices of Satan for preventing men from 
attending to the salvation of their souls. Like most of his school, he 
presses into his service any texts that sound on his side without any refer- 
ence to the connection in which they are placed, and any arguments that 
have an apparent significance. Thus he is denouncing theatrical amuse- 
ments, which, it seems, he regarded with peculiar horror, and lays hold of 
a fretful exclamation of King Solomon’s, or whoever wrote Ecclesiastes 
ii. 2, interpolating the word “foolish,” and ignoring the fact that the 
mirth in question had much nearer relation to the jollification that is not 
unknown in Evangelical houses than to the proceedings on the stage. 
Again, he puts the common question, “ How would you like to die at the 
theatre?” not seeing that these unpleasant incongruities are insepar- 
able from human nature, and that it would be just as shocking to die 
with a piece of muffin in the mouth, in the act of smiling at a mild joke 
of some good minister, happy in the consciousness of his own salvation 
and the certain doom of most of his acquaintances. However, he is gone 
to his rest, and itis to be hoped has found that stage-players are not 
excluded from the mercy of Heaven. 
The Romance of a Court, Translated from the German, By A. G. 
Vaughan. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—There is not much more to be said 
| about this novel than that it is a réchaufjé of memoirs relating to the 








| Court of Frederick the Great. The glorification of that monarch is its 
principal object, and he acts all through it according to the loftiest 
sentiments to be found in his published works. Most of the familiar 
| characters of his reign appear in it, and chapter and verse are given 
for all that they do or say. Von Trenck makes love to the Princess 
Amalia, and Pollnitz makes himself ridiculous; the Generals act after 
| their kind, and Voltaire displays some of his genius and more of his 
tricks. Then there are some minor personages, magistrates, clergymen, 
| and actors, known to Prussian history, and finally, a premiere danseuse, 
| who troubled the noble House of Stuart in the person of a mysterious 
ig Lord Mackenzie,” of that ilk, and almost undermined the philosophy 

of Frederick. People who like to have their history in this share wil8 
' find the book readable ; they must not complain if the dramatis persons 
| seem rather galvanized than alive. 
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“The Prometheus Bound of schylus. Literally translated into English 

rse. By Augusta Webster. Edited by Thomas Webster, M.A., late 
aa — Trinity College, Cambridge. (Macmillan.)—The ladies are 
- “ us from one “coigne of vantage” after another. Not content 
oo iting the best novels, and, at least, in France, painting the best 
ee they wave us from the Academic chair with the same charm- 


ictures, é . 
P rica Jooks a man out of his seat in the street 


i ity in Ame 
ng serenity that in 0 
= or his stall at the opera. Far be it from us to throw any doubt on 


the value of the certificate which Mr. Websfer has prefixed to his wife’s 
translation of the Prometheus,—“ He has carefully compared it line by 
line with the original, and is not afraid to vouch for its conscientious 
adherence to the letter of the text,”—on the contrary, as far as our ob- 
servation goes, he is quite justified in his confidence, and we are happy in 
addition to bear testimony to the felicity of expression and general good 
taste that characterize the production. And itis by no means an easy task 
torender with spirit and dignity much that occurs in this play ; the rough 
compliments that Vulcan and his subordinates interchange, and at times 
the qnerulousness of the great victim himself, offer considerable diffi- 
culties, which Mrs. Webster has quite succeeded in surmounting. No 
fault can be found with her blank verse ; it reproduces the original very 
fairly. We are not so well pleased with the lyrical parts, and especially 
the choral dialogue. Here, it seems to us, the principle of the versifica- 
tion is unintelligible, and the result deficient in harmony. The rhyme 
ceases capriciously, and it is difficult to discover what rhythm remains, 
One can scarcely read with any pleasure such passages as those that 
begin at line 170, at line 586, and at line 606. The chorus, however, 
at p. 83 is nicely turned, as will be seen from the opening stanzas, with 
which we shall conclude :— 


“Prometheus, thy sad fate we rue, 
Our tender eyes well-founts whose streams our cheeks bedew ; 


Hard is the present case! 
Zeus wields his power by laws that are his own, 
And on the Gods of old his overweening mood is shown. 
“The whole land echoes now with sighs, 
Sighing and making moan for the old majesties 
Of thee and of thy race ; 
Yea, where the Asian colonies lie fair 
In loud lamenting for thine ills do mortal dwellers share.” 

Letters from Florence on the Reform Movements in Italy. By W. 
Talmadge, B.A. (Rivingtons.)—This small volume, the greater part of 
which has appeared in tie columns of the Guardian, is intended to 
interest English Churchmen in the attempt to nationalize the Italian 
Church, freed from the trammels of the Papacy, and freed also from ultra- 
Protestant tendencies. The party amongst the Italians that has this 
object in view is confessedly small at present; the upper classes asso- 
ciate Protestantism with the ideas of the Waldenses, and consider it 
provincial and vulgar, the people are either Mariolaters or nothing at 
all; the priests are very ignorant, and entirely dependent on the bishops. 
Still the party exists, and favourable circumstances, such as a break with 
Rome and a minister interested in Church matters, might give it a for- 
midable development. The sympathy of the English Church would 
then be of great service ; her historic dignity and decorous ritual have 
already exercised considerable influence on the Italian mind, and she 
has only to make herself more known to extend this indefinitely. 
There is no doubt a good deal of truth in all this; of course at the 
present moment men’s minds are otherwise occupied, but after the war, 








which we believe can have but one termination, the subject will recur 
with increased importance. In the mean time, those who are interested 
in it will do well to acquaint themselves with tho facts that bear upom 
it; they will find the pleasantly written volume before us useful for the 
purpose. 

Men of History. By Eminent Writers. (Nimmo, Edinburgh.)—This 
seems to us a happy idea of the publisher's. We get in a handy volume 
estimates of the most considerable personages of history by some of 
the best judges. Wo do not always agree with the editor in his selec- 
tion of valuers; we do not see, for example, why the appraisement of 
the Duke of Wellington should be left to Hugh Miller, or of Macaulay to 
Mr. George Gilfillan, and we think that the course taken in the case of 
Nelson, who is allowed two characters, a French as well as an English 
one, might have been followed in other instances ; still in the majority 
of cases the judgment is sound, and the book is in consequence both 
useful and entertaining. Mr. Grote leads off with the character of 
Alexander the Great, and Mr. Hannay’s description of Thackeray con- 
cludes the volume; between the two there is sufficient distance and 
distinction to admit of much variety, and the editor has not neglected the 
opportunity thus afforded him, 

Domestic Pictures and Tales. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—There is no one at the present day who writes more charming 
stories for children than Mrs. Gatty. The present pleasant little volume 
contains eight in her best style, and the only criticism that we have to: 
make is that the illustrations do not seem to us quite up to the mark for 
such excellent subject-matter. 

Social Life in Sydney. An Australian Tale. By Isabel Massary. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.) —There is not much local colouring about this 
story. There is certainly a convict in it who troubles the honseholds: 
of his respectable son and daughter, but the difficulties that ensue, 
might just as well have happened in England. The characters are: 
fairly drawn, but without novelty, and the situations may easily bo 
imagined. The dialogue is much too fine; had it been more natural, 
the story might have been recommended on the ground of its quiet 
domesticity. 

We have also received The Annual Register for 1865 (Rivingtons), 
new series, handsomer, more complete, and more interesting tham ever; 
British Mollusks, by Ralph Tate, F.G.S., &c. (Hardwicke), a neat little- 
manual, with coloured illustrations, intended to rescue the slugs and 
snails from the contempt of youth; An Essay on the Food, Use, and 
Beauty of British Birds, by C. O. G. Napier (Groombridge), with a very 
useful catalogue of the more common birds, showing their localities, 
degree of rarity, food, and comparative value to the agriculturist and 
society in general; Helenore; or, the Fortunate Shepherdess, by Alex. 
Ross, A.M. (Nimmo, Edinburgh)—a new edition, containing a sketch of 
Glenesk, a life of the author, and an account of his inedited works, by 
J. Longmuir, LL.D.—a poem in the broad Scotch dialect, originally 
published in 1768, and said to contain language and thoughts more 
traly pastoral than are to be found in any poot save Theocritus ; and 
finally, a new edition (third) of The Sham Squire ; or, the Informers of '98 
(Simpkin and Marshall), a book that created a great sensation at its first 
appearance, on account of its curious revelations, and the light it throws 
on Dublin society of the last century, and is now re-cast in a handsomer- 
shape, and stocked with additional information. 











SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 





NOTICE.— Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 


MS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—Four Years in the Saddle, by 
Colonel Harry Gilmor; the Platonic Idea, by Thomas 
Maguire; the English end their Orgin, by Luke O. 
Pike; Repetition and Reading Book, by Charles Bilton ; 
Chronica Monasterii de Melsa. 

John Murray—Bishop Heber's Hymns ; Architecture 
of Ahmedabad. 

George Routledge and Sons—Manual of Weathercasts 
and Storm Prognostics; Leyland’s Adventures in the 
Far Interior of South Africa. 

Adam and Charles Black — Kitto’s Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. LIL 

pson Low and Co.—History of Savings Banks. 

Charles Griffin and Co.—A Treasury of Thought from 
Shakespeare. 

W. Tweedie—Ernest Graham. 
ms. Churchill and Son’s—Baths of France, by Edwin 





Alexander Strahan—Ecclesia Dei. 
Macmillan and Co.—Institutes of Jurisprudeuce, by 
W. Austin Montrion. 
Adams and Francis—True unto Death. 
Trabner and Co.—History of Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, by George Smith. 
William Blackwood and Son—Felix Holt the Radical, 
OF George Eliot, 3 vols, 
obert Hard wicke— iti i y 
son owe dwicke—Ferns, British and Foreign, by 
Uurst and Blackett—The Sportsman and Naturalist 
in Canada, by Major W. Rose Ring. 
Chapman and Hall—Mr. Stewart's Inten tious. 
Hail and Co.—The British People. 
R. Grant and Son—Verses and Sonnets. 
u, ‘monston and Douglas—Studies in European Pol!- 


Bell and Daldy—T. , ; 
Wilhelm Wagnie—T Macei Planti Aulularia, by 


ARNESS WITHOUT BUCKLES.— 
NURSE'S PATENT, to be seeu at their Show 
Rooms, 200 Regent street, London, W. 


66 HE” SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH'S 

DIGESTIVE.) Delicious with every known 
Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8S. Swcker, 69 
Lamb's Conduit street; Barclay and Sons, Batty and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers, 
Liverpool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ Tne” 
Sauce. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 





Vy ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
/ This delici di t, pr d by Con- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is a solely by Lea and Pernins. 

The public are respecttuily cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrtns’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRLNS' SAUCE. 

*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &., &., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SUE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 








PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 
Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the 
Season of 1364 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions dw the Season 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Onee by His MAJESTY the KitNG of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 





oe 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckiugham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham ; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton ; in Victoria Park ; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are alb 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work. 
on uneven as tell as on level lawns in a nrach neater man-. 
ner than the Scythe, at hal/ the expense, and it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

illustrated Circulara seut free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 








IMPERIAL TOBAC0O MANUPFACTORERS 
oF T 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_—no— 
GENUINE manne — AT LOWEST 
The French Penny “ pn 
ny “Havanaah” specially recommended. 
ane of £1 sent free on receipt of remitiance. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECKES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON. 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 88 to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 73 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s $d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make bis establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from...-...+.+ 123 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 680d to £8 10s each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
[Pure Colza Oil.......eeseweees 43 3d per gallon. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
mess of the sales. 











2 3 
eelig/s 
Bx ies] ou 
Ivory Handles. MS S|&a 
oF EA 
ios /83/5 
& os & alo 
| 
|} d.|s,d.{/s. d. 
33-inch ivory handles ......+5....12 6 {10 0} 4 9 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles../17 0 13 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......19 0 115 0/5 6 
4-inch fineivory handles.......+...27 0 20 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 27 0 |12 0 
Ditto, with silverferules........../42 0 |35 0 |13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 9 |45 0 |18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern....../84 0 j54 0 j21 0 
} 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives! | 
and Forks, per Dozen. } 
White bone handles ..........+++- 11 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles.............23 0 17 0/4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .... 17 0 14 0/4 0 
3 0 


Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 0|9 6 

The largest stock in existence of plated Jessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE’ gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
ef 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea T.ays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toiiet Ware, 
Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, aud Pianus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newman yard, London. 


XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About 
—i1he WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, and with FIEi.Ds’ Patent, seif- 
fittung, tapering ends fit any candlestick without either 
paper or soreping, aud keep perfectly upright in the 
chandelier. To be had of ali dealers iu Town and 
Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual sizes. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 

» This Elegant and Fragraut Oil is universally in 
higt repute for its unprecedeuted success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, pi@serving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is valuable, as torming 
the basis of a beautiful Head ot Hair. Price 3s 6d., 7s., 
10s 6d., equal to four small, and 2ls. per bottle. Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. *,* Ask for ‘* ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 











YVHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpiepra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruerres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glas, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manuifactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 





A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 

NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 

UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 

cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 

in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 

upon the nobility, clergy, and gentry in any part of the 
kingdom. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, aeerems, and HOUSE 

‘AGEN’ 


NTS. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 


IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. They should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co. are prepared with their Sum- 
mer Stock of Curtains—the new Pekinnette Stripes 
for Drawing and Diving-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Desigus in this year’s Chintzes. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE RIAD, LONDON. 





The SUMMER STOCK of CARPETs, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 
Designs from the best makers, comprises FELTS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, und 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


es 
- ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS 
10s 10d. sent free. This “ Tourtsrs’ Favor; " 
Ire "” distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off 1 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car. 
marthen. “The Reconnoiterer” is very good.” Bari 
of Breadalbane. ‘TI find it all you say; wonderfull 
powerful for so very small a glass.”—Earl of Caithness, 
“Tt is a beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. “ Most uses 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digh 
Cayley. ‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and 2 
wonderfully good.”"—Sir W. H. Feilden. “ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘“ Quite equal to that fur which I gave £5 5s," 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. “I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom. 
mendation."—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its Pprice.”"— 
Notes and Queries. ‘* What Tourist will now start with- 
Out such an indispensable companion ?9—The celebrated 
‘* Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1200 yards 
and men at 3} miles, 3ls 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit’rer” and “ Hythe," 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SaLom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regeut street, London, W. No Agents anywhere, 


* TYURROW’S LANDSCAPE and SEA 

GLASSES are remarkable for their transparent 
clearness and power of defining remote objects" 
Shipping Gazette. 

£3 13s 6d, £6 63, &c. Special Mounts for India, 
Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and Co., 92 
Ludgate Hill. 








“Pyne of the excellent vintage of 1864 
at 12s. per dozen, £5 12s. per half-hhd., or £19 per 
hhd., duty paid. 
This wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable 
acidity, and of sufficie.t body to improve by keeping. 
Hhds. and half-bhds. delivered free of carriage to any 
Railway Station. Sample bottles forwarded where 
required, or the wine may be seen at the Cellars. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 
New Bond street, London: and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


i INAHAN’S LL WHISKY~— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the rincipal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 








TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 


Pp ble and whol © bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 30s. a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 


JEPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33, 53, aud lus each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6dand 4s 6d each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


fMEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 S.rand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artiticial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, aud all purposes of articula- 
tion aud mastication. Operatious of every kind being 
'y, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 














ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 

man. Only of T. H. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 

and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 28 Berners street, 

Oxford street, aud 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappoiutmeut frequently caused 

by the smokiug, guttering, and bending of the jow- 

priced qualities und imitauous uow offering, if they will 

order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE” CANDLES, 

made by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest manufacturers. 

Price ls 3d per pouud, Svld by all dealers in ‘town and 
Country. 











without fear of pain or inconvenieuce. 

Consultation free; Teeth from 53.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily atvendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
aud 443 Strand, Londou; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sueltield; 4 Hast parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Estublished 1830, No connection with any 
of the same uame. 





R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4) DENTILSI, 52 fleet street, has introduced aa 
ENLLRELY NEW DESCRKIPLLUN of ARLLPLCLAL 
LEELH, fixed without S5VRLNGS, wires, or ligatures. 
‘They so perfectly resemble tue natural teetu as not to be 
distinguished frum tue originals by tug civsest observer ; 
they will never Cuauge colour or decay, aud will be fuuad 
SupcPior to any teetmever betvre used. Luis metuod does 
Mot require the extraction of ruots, or any paraiul vperae 
tion, aud will support aud preserve Lectu Luadt afd 1v0de, 
aud is guarauteeu to resture aruiculation aud masticas 
tiou. Decayed veeth stopped aud reudered svund and 
useful iu mustiCauua, 


52 Fleet street—At home from_10 till 5. 
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HE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
T CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

‘At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Share- 

saers held at the London Tavern on Thursday, the 

vith day of June, 1866, W. Jackson, F'sq., M-P., in the 


= by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Hoyes, 
i animously :— 

and carr fue following Special Resolution, passed at the 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the 28th ult., be con- 
Semel; that is to say, ‘That this Association be wound 
up voluntarily under the Companies’ Act, 1862.’" 

Moved by the Cheirmen, seconded by Mr. Hoyes, and 
»animously:— 

crthat Mr. Alexander Young, of 16 Tokenhouse 
rd, in the City of London, and Mr. John Ball. of No, 
y Moorgate street, in the said City, Public Accountants, 
be liquidators for the purpose of winding up the affairs 
of the Association and distributing its property. i 
Moved by the ne seconded by Mr. Hoyes, and 

unanimously :-— 

Sareea if from ae cause it should be necessary or 
desirable to have the aid of the Court, a proper applica- 
tion be made to have the voluntary liquidation carried 
out under the supervision of the Court.” 

Moved by Mr. Hoyes, seconded by Mr. Wells, and car- 
ried unanimously :— ; 

4. “That Mr. W. Jackson, M.P., and Mr. M'Andrew, 
as representing the shareholders, with power further to 
appoint another shareholder to represent Mr. Jackson 
in case of and during his absence from time to time 
with Mr. Alexander Clunes Sheriff, M.P., and Mr. 
Frederick Fearon (being the creditors named by the 
Committee of Selection appointed at the creditors’ 
meeting on the 7th inst.), be together appointed a com- 
mittee for the purpose of advising with the liquidators, 
and with full power to act on behalf of the shareholders 
and of the creditors.” 

Moved by Mr. Hoyes, seconded by Sir W. Clay, Bart., 
and carried unanimously :— 

5. “ That the thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. 
Jackson, not only for his exertions to-day and previously, 
but for having consented to continue as one of the 
members of the Committee to watch over the interests of 
the shareholders during liquidation.” 

Extracted from the Minutes. 

W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 

27 Lombard street, London, June 14, 1886. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company 
will be held at the BANK in LOTHSBURY, on WED- 
NESDAY, the lsth JULY next, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
forthe purpose of receiving a Half-yearly Report from 

the Directors, and to declare a Dividend. 

W. EWINGS, Gener«] Manager. 
June 5, 1866. 


The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to 
prepare for the Dividend on the Ist July next, and will 
reopen on the 5th July. Proprietors registered in the 
Books of the Company on the 30th inst. will be entitled 
to the dividend for the current half-year on the number 
of shares then standing in their respective names. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman— Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J, Braine, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent.; 
for Three Years, at 5} per cent. ; for Five Years,and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, E.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 











SeutH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies, LLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


LONDON LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS’ SOCIETY (Limited).—Issue of 300 ADDI- 
TIONAL SHARES of £100 each, to be fully paid up.— 
Those who desire to do good, and are content witha 
moderate dividend from a safe investment, may obtain 
full information regarding this Society from the Secre- 
tary, Dr, Greenhill, No. 2 Carlisle parade, Hastings. 
The Society has been in existence five years, during 
which period it has paid the members 5 per cent. per 
annum, The Reserve Fund amounts to £1,400. 

GT4R and GARTER HOTEL and 

TAVERN, RICHMOND HILL. 

The New Coffee Room is Now Open to the public. 
Families and gentlemen requiring apartments in the 
New Family Hotel should, in order to avoid disappoint- 
i apply to the General Manager at least a week in 


DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 
HoeLLoway's PILLS.—Comfort for 


Everybody.—It is essential for health that every 
— of the body be fully competent, and duly prepared 
lor the natural execution of its appropriate function, 
which cannot be the case under great transition of 
temperature, unless some corrective mediene be taken 
Occasionally. When the chilling winds of spring are 
po by the summer heat, the liver and skin can 
one, be maintained in efficient action by some such 
terative medicine as Holloway’s noted Pilis, which 
regulate the circulation, cool the system, and fortify the 
— By means of this all-powerful purifier, many 
ngering and painful maladies will be escaped, and the 
more acute disea:es of cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, 
and bilious fever will be averted. 














ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
ESTaBLIsnepD IN 1797. 
No, 70 LOMBARD STRERT, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. , Kirkman OD. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | Esq., M.P. 
William Cotton, Esq.,| Henry Lancelot Holland, 
D.C.L., F.R.S, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. EF 
James A. Gordon, Esy4., 
M.D., F.R.S. | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Esq. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1868. All Policies now effected on 
the “return system ” will participate. 
The last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 
Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, 
approved security, in sums of not less than £500. 
For prospectuses and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Capital—Fire, £1,000,000; life, £100,000. 


London—Corner of Leadenhall street, Cornhill, E.C. 
Liverpool—Brown's Buildings, Exchange. 


Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. 
Income from Premiums, 1865. 


Hodgson, 


Matthew Whiting Esq. 


upon 





Fire Company ...-....- erccvcccccoccce £122,416 
The increase in the two years 1864-5 over 1862-3 
amounting to £140,717. 

Life Company ....-seeceseceeeeese see £23,107 


Accumulation Fund increased in 1465 by 60 per cent. of 
the Net Premiums. 


Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of Life Profits divided. 
Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY: 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 


For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


Street. 
TT E 
Capital, Oue Million. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
SCOTTISH IMPERIAL IN- 
London: 5 Lothbury.—Glasgow: 130 Buchanan street. 
For Fire, Life, and Annuities. 








Life Assurances with or without participation in 
profits. 
Participating policy-holders share to the extent of 90 
per cent. in the profits of both schemes. 
Premiums for foreign residence at reduced rates. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies are invited. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 

at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in London, at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 


—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Luverness, &c. 

IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Farness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Peurith, Keswick, More- 


cambe, &c. 

SEA SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland 


Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1866. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 2s, 28 6d, 3s, 
1s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s 6d per 
ound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
is 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercuants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, K.U. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


DPD WSNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 














HE NEW REFORM CLUB.—This 


Club has been projected for the purpose of bring- 


| ing into more intimate association members of the great 


Liberal party. A vast namber of earnest Liberals are 
now without the advantages of a political club; and 
party organization and the early success of right princi- 
ples must obviously suffer from this absence of associa- 
tion and unity of action. The critical state of affairs on 
the Coutinent of Europe, the increasing outery for 
Reform in this country, and the present condition of 
the Liberal party itself, render the establishment of this 
club an obvious necessity. 

The New Reform Club will represent the principles of 
the advanced section of the Libaral party—the opinions, 
in flue, of that influential and rapidly increasing section 
of «ur countrymen who revere the memory of Richard 
Cobden, and support the enlightened views of William 
Ewart Gladstoue. The New Reform Club will look for 
support to those gentlemen who feel that earnest and 
continued efforts for Reform are needed to establish the 
prosperity of our couutry and to maintaia its position 
amongst the nations. 

Tnfiuential support has already been promised to this 
undertaking by distinguished b of this party, 
many of whom are ready, upon the establishment of the 
club, to come forward and give the association the 
benefit of their experience in active aud controversial 
political life. 

The political character of the New Reform Club will 
not at all detract from it as a social institutiop; for the 
committee will exert their abilities to make the internal 
economy of the club everything that can be desired by 
the bers. It is i ded that the library be weil 
supplied with political aud historical works in the 
principal modern languages. 

Entrauce fee—Ten Guineas. 
Annual subscription—Seven Guineas 

Gentlemen desi of b ing bers are re- 

—_ to send their applications without delay, to the 

retary, 71 Jermyn street, St. James's, from whom 
prospectuses and any information on the subject of the 
club may also be obtained. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


President and Visitor—The Lerd Bisuor of Wor- 

CESTER. 

Head Master.—The Rev. Antuur Faper, M.A., late 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

ASsISTANT-MASTERS. 
Rev. C. McDowall, M.A., University Sotioms, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, a 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford. 
Rev. E, Rudd, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
&o., &e., &c. 

THIS COLLEGE is founded on the MODEL of the 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a 
moderate cost, and THE PUPILS ARE PREPARED 
for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, and for all Military and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

There are SCHOLARSHIPS OF CONSIDERABLE 
VALUE attached to the College, to be held either in the 
College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the ASSISTANT-MASTERS, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Head Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per Annum; for Board at Masters’ 
ouses, £60. 

Full information on application to Heury Aldrich, 
Esq., the Secretary. 


ATIONAL COMPETITION 
of LOCAL SCHOOLS of ART. 

The ANNUAL. EXHIBITION of the Works sent up 
iu competition for National Medals and Prizes by the 
various Schools of Art is now open at the SOUTH 
KENSINGLON MUSEUM, 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


rO PARENTS.—A lady residing near 
Leamiugton would be glad to take charge of four 

or five Young Ladies, between ten and sixteen, to edu- 
cate with ber own daughter. They would have the 
dvantage of lieut English and French resident 
governesses, and of the best masters for music and 
drawing, with every home comfort. Terms, £125 per 
annum. The Rev. H. C. Knight, of Heathlands, Malvera, 
Wells, has known the lady advertising for man ente, 
and will be happy to act as a referee — Address H., 
care of Messrs. 'bresher and Glenny, 152 Strand, London. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
LO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the’ 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
T= OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 
A sample box sent by post ou receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by Freperick WILLIAMs, 19 Conduit 
street, Paddingion, W. 


IELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 

Rye with Tapering Ends, oe ee 
stick without either paper or es Spe 1, 
Petro-Stearine, aud the Wasteless ( or Ball rooms), in all 
the usual sizes; also the hard Coamber Candles (twelve 
in a box, 1s per box), are now to be had of all dealers 
in Candles, and (Wholesale only) at the Works, Upper 
Marsb, Lambeth. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICK 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. J. and FIELD, —_ Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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NEW BOOKS 
JUST READY. 


es 


COSAS DE ESPANA. _Iilustrative 
of Spain and the Spaniardsas They Are. By Mrs. 
Wa. Prrt Berne, Author of “ Flemish Interiors,’ 
é&c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


CHARACTERISTICS of CHRISTS 
TEACHING. By C. J. Vauauan, D.D., Vicar of 
Doncaster. Small 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTA- 
MENT; being an Adaptation of Rengel’s Gnomon, 
with Numerous Notes, showing the Precise Resul's 
of Modern Criticism and Exege sis. By the Rev. W. 
L. Bracxuey, M.A., and Rev. James Hawes, M.A. 
Vol. I., 750 pp., crown Svyo, és. 


MASTER and SCHOLAR, and Other 


Poems. By E. H. Piumprre, M.A., Pofessor of 
Divinity and Chaplain, King's College. Small 8vo, 
53 


EASTERTIDE SERMONS. Preached 
before *the University of Cambridge, on Four 
Sundays after Easter, 1866. By Henry ALForD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Smail 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VIGNETTES: Twelve Biographical 
Sketches. By Besste Raynor Parkes, Author of 
“ Essays on Women’s Work.” Crown 8¥0, 6s, 


ECCLESIA DEI: the Place and Func- 
tions of the Church in the Divine Order of the 
} age and its Relations with the World. Demy 

vo, 7s 6d. 


The PARABLES read in the Light 
of the Present Day. By Taomas Gururiz, D.D. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HIGHER EDUCATION of 
WOMEN. By Emizy Davies. Small 8vo, 3s 6d, 
—)— 


ALEXANDER StrRiwan, 148 Strand. 


WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 

application to 
Virtus Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


INCREASE of the EPISCOPATE. 
Thisday, 8vo, 64. 

LETTER to the LORD BISHOP of 

ELY. By Lord Artaug Hervey, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Sudbury. 

Joan Murray, Albemarle street. 
Bishop HEBER'S HYMNS. 
Now ready, new Edition, 16mo, 1s 6d, limp cloth. 
] I YMNS, written and adapted to the 
WEEKLY CHURCH SERVICE of the YEAR. 


By Reorwatp Hever, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 











Jonn Mcrnray, Albemarle street. 





PUBLISHED by COMMAND of HER MAJESTY. 
This day is published, 8vo, 1s. 
N ADDRESS on the CONFIRMA- 
TION of H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR, delivered 
at Whippingbam Church, April 26, 1866. By His Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canrerbury. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 1I. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classitied by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
YNTON GRANGE, A Novel. 
R. S. HaRIneTon. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

** Reasons are the pillars of the fabric gf a sermon, but 
similitudes are the windows which give the best lights.” 
—FULLER. 
pesams: or, Divine Poesy. Tlustra- 

tions in Theology and Morals. Selected from the 
Great Divines, and systematically arranged. By R. A. 
Bertram. 
London: F. Prraax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





By J. 








Limp cloth, price 1s. 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memor 
Better. By T. MacLAREN. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Pa'ernoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 23 6d, post 8vo, clota boards. 


ERVOUS and DELICATE HEALTH, 

. Its Symptoms aud Causes ; with hints on Medi- 
cinal, Dietetic, and General Hygienic Self-management. 
By J. Winxres Writrams, M.R.C.S.E.; of St. John's 
College, Oxon. ; late House Surgeon to the Lock Hos- 


Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
A N ESSAY on the PLATONIC IDEA. 
By Tromas Macurire, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
M.A., and of Lineoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
London, Lonamans and Co.; Dublin, W. M’Grr. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 9, cloth. 
MPHE ENGLISH and THEIR ORIGIN : 
a Prologue to Authentic English History. By 
Luxe Owen Pixe, M.A., of H.M. Public Record Office ; 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; formerly Scholar of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 
London: LoncMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Third Edition, now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
ALLUS, or Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus; with Notes aud Excursuses. By 
Prof. W. A. Becker. ‘Translated by the Rev. F. 
Mercaure, M.A. 
London: Lonemuans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, price 6d, by post, 7d. 
HE LAND QUESTION. By Joseru 
Fisuer, Author of ‘Food Supplies of Western 
Europe,” “ How Ireland May be Saved,” ‘‘ The Case of 
Ireland," &c., &c. 
M’Grasnan & Grit, Dublin; Lonamans & Co., London. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
HEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. 
W. Wituiamson, Phil. Doc. F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, Loudon, 
Also this day is published, 12mo, price 6d. 
PROBLEMS § from WILLIAMSON'S 
CHEMISTRY, with SOLUTIONS. 
Oxford: Priuted at the Clarendon Press, and pub- 
lished for the University by MacmiLtan and Co., London. 





Just published, 2 vols., price 15s. 
HE BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC 
DOCTRINE of SALVATION. By Josera TayLor 


Goopsiz. 
Also, by the same Author, 


9. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
EXAMINATION of the 
ESTMINSTER CONFESSION of 
FAITH on the BASIS of the OTHER PRO- 
TESTANT CONFESSIONS. 


3. 
NSTITUTES of THEOLOGY. 
(Preparing. 
Edinburgh: Mactacntan and Stewart. London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





‘Three Engravings, Imp. 32mo, cloth, 2s, gilt edges, 23 6d. 


(OLUMB US (LIFE of), Abridged. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Extract from Author's Letter to Publisher. 

“The abridgment is 80 complete in itself that it would 
be like dishonesty wereI to take recompense from you 
for doing thet which could in nowise enhance the value 
of the work.” 

London: Witu1am Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready. 


HE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS. 
With their Correct Value in English Currency. 
Six copies sent free by post on receipt of two penny 
stamps. 
Address T, Ropzerrs and Co., 8 Crane court, Fleet 
street, London. 


HE JOURNAL of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by Epwin Lankesrer, M.D. 
No. VIII. for JUNE contains Papers 
On the Assumption of Surnames and Armorial Ensigns. 
By Mr. Serj@ant Burke. 
On the Pollution of Rivers in England. By R. 
Rawlinson, Esq, C.B. 
A Few Words about Casuals. By J. Barrick Baker, Esq. 
(Hardwicke Court.) 

Facts and Fallacies with regard to Working Men's 
Clubs. By the Rev. H. Solly. 
On the Working of Sanitary Laws. 

Reviews and Notices of Books. 
Mouthly Chronicle, 
Proceedings of Societies. 

CHapMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 








By J. Burge, Esq. 





On 15th June, price 2s. 
Fa FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 
XXVIII. Edited by Georoz Henry Lewes. 
ConrTENTS. 
Grouping of Boroughs, By K. A. Freeman. 
The Oxford Reformers of 1498. Chap. 1If. By Frederic 
re Seebohm. 


Reali 





Anglicani and Evang Logically 
Identical By the Rev. W. Kirkus. 
Descriptive Poetry in England, from Aune to Victoria. 
By F. T. Palgrave. 
Vittoria. Chaps. XXV., XXVI. By George Meredith. 
Two Art Philosophers. By P. G. Hamertou. 
Monte Cassino. PartI. By W. E. Hall. 
Public Affaire. 
Critical Notices:—"‘A Manual for the Education of 
Idiots.” By James Hinton. 
“The Crown of Wild Olive." By Anthony Trollope. 


Cuapman aud Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





] RITISH and FOREIGN BIBLE 

SOCIETY'S NEW BUILDING.—The BUILDER 
of this week, 4d, or by post id, contains :—Fine View of 
New Building for British and Foreign Bible Society— 
View of the New City Memorial and Drinking Fountain 





pital. 
London: 17 Conduit street, Regent street, and of all | 
Booksellers, a 7 : ? 


—Temple Bar and its Fate—New Post Office, Ndinburgh 
—Notes in Mexico—Grays Inn—Italian Notes—Essay 
on Gravestones—and other papers, with all the news, 


| sanitary and artistic.—1 York street, and all Newsmen. 








FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Dia 
&ec., handsomely printed, 554 pp. dem: nn 
(postage 101.) ” Were, sree alt, 


IRES FIRE-ENGINES, and FIRE 

BRIGADES ; witha History of Manual andy ; 
Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and 7 ees 
ment; Remarks on Fire-Proof Buildings, and the 
Preservation of Life from Fire; Statistics of the Fi 
Appliances in English Towns; Foreign Fire Syst ~ 
Hints for the formation of, and Rules for, Fire Brigades’ 
“< a en mmye Steam Fire-Engiagg, By 
I’. T. Youna, C.E., Author of “ Steam Pow 
Roads," ete. oF on Common 
*,* H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES h pleased 
to accept a Copy of ~ Work tem 

“ A large, well-tilled, and useful book upor ‘ 
which possesses a wide and increasing public omnes 
++ssee It is really the on'y English work we now have 
upon the subject." —Z »gineering. 

“ Mr. Young hes proved by his present work that he 
is a good engineer, and possessed of suflicient litarar 
skill and energy to produce a very readable and interes. 
ing volume.” —Zngineer. - 

“ Fire is nowin fashion. Thereisin Lond i 
of fire-worship, of which Mr. Young may TR pare 
the Hierarch. Prince and peasant alike take Part in 
the ceremonies...... Mr, Young’s book is thorough) 
practical.”"—Reader. ’ 

“Should meet with substantial success, for it eon. 
cerns every one who has even a skin which is not fire. 
proof.”—Jilustrated London News, 

“The author has taken great pains to Collect informa. 
tion of every kind and from every quarter in connactiog 
with his subject."—Spectutor. 

ane Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationer's Hall court, 


R. LEE BATHS 


The PRINCIPAL BATHS of FRANCE. Fourth Edie 
tion, 3s 6d. (Just published.) 
BATHS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, with Remarks 
d. 





on 


on the Action of Mountain Air, 33 6 
BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Edition, 7s, 
BATHS of NASSAU. Fourth Evlition, 23 6d. 
HOMBURG and NAUHEIM. Third Edition, 1s, 
i of ENGLAND. Fourtia & iition, 

7s 6d. 

Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street 


EW WORK on FERNS, Incluling 
Foreign as well as British. By Joun Sxira 
A.L.S., of Kew. With Treatise on Cultivation ix Hot. 
house, Greenhouse, Open air, or Wardian Casa, 258 
Woodcuts of Genera and Dissections. Price 6s. 
London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


UGGESTIONS for the LIQUIDA- 
TION of the NATIONAL DEBT. By Wusux 
Kinaepom. Price 6d. 
Warrtaxer and Co., London. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments 
atest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Puvlished four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from Ladig, 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advanee; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. AtLen & Co., 13 Waierloo place, 3.W. 


Sith Edition, price 6d. and Is. 
] EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Clironic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narre, M.D. 


Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamp, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


P UBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

aud the GENERAL BOOK#U YER.—Tae choice 
of Books is aow offered iu a Series of Catalogues just 
issued—No, 1, comprising a Selection of SULD-OFF 
BOOKS and REMAINDERS, published from ls w 
£13 i3s, now reduced in price trom 5d, and 80 ono 
£3 3s. No. 2, comprising SURPLUS BOOKS of recent 
date, many publisned during last Christmas seasou, 
offered at 25 and 30 per cent. discount. No. 3, comprising 
all the RECENT PURCHASES of valuuble illustrated, 
illuminated, and other books, published from ls upw 
£210, now reduced in price to 64, aud 80 on to £33. Appii- 
cations to insure the above must be made eitier per- 
sonally, or by letter, as none will be sent without, w 35. 
and ‘Yr. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4 Copthall Bu ldings 
(back of the Bank of England), Londoa, E.v.—The 
above Catalogues gratis aud postage free. 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS). 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Caanzery liac, B.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders excee ling 208. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 43, aad 53 6d 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 64 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 




















ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s6d_ per ream. 

LELTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, #3; ruled, 43 6d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 43; rulei, 4s 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,009. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per L100, 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICH#-LIS£ of [nksvants, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Seales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post irea. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——)———— 


LD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COM- 
BERMERE'S MEMOIRS and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. From his Family Papers. — By Many, 
Viscou. tess ComBermErs, and Captain Ww. W. 
Knoitys. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &e., 30s. 

To the last this noble soldier and most per’ect gentle- 
man took cheerful part in the duties and pleasurcs of 
life, leaving to an only son the inheritance of a great 
pame, and to & sorrowing widow the task of recording 
how the bearer cf the name won for it all his greatness 
This has been done evidently as a labour of love by 
Lady Combermere, avd she has been efficiently assisted 
jn the military de'ai's by Captain Knollys. Apurt from 
the biog aphical aud professi ynal details, the volumes, 
moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance 
or interest W into Convection with Lord Com- 
bermere.”—Atheneum. 
The SPORTSMAN and NATURALIST 
in CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of 
the Game, Game Birds,and Fish of that country. 

By Major W. Ross Kixe, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. Royal 
Svo, with beautiful coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 
20s. 


The BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and 
ART. By Mre. Exnis, Author of “Tue Womeu of 
England.’ Lvel. Portrait. 10s 6d. 


PRISON CHARACTERS drawn from 
LIFE. By a Pxtson Matron. 2 vols, 21s. 
“These volumes are interesting and suggestive.”— 
Athen#um. 
SPORT and SPORTSMEN. By Charles 


Srrerrox, Esq. 8vo, with Lilusiratious, 15s, 
0 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Geonce Girrorp. 3 vols. 


Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 
Emmy Ponsonny. 3 vols. 
“Lady Emily Ponsonby writes like a laly, anl like a 
lady who knows how t> write.”—Athenwum 


MIRK ABBEY. Ey the Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A spirited and amusing story.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 


Saunpens, Author of ** Abel Drake's Wife.” 3 vols 


FELICIA’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Fitz- 


MAURICE OkepEN. 3 vols. (June 20. 


DR. WYNTER'S NEW WORK. 
Crown &vo, cloth, price 6. 


OUR SOCIAL BEES. New Series. 
Containing, amongst other articles- Hedging against 
Fate—London Omnibuses—Water Suppiy—Buried 
History—Our Furniture—Our once Fat Friend— 
My First Deal in Horseflesh—Horses and Horse 
Copers—Our Great Tro:-Workers—Machine Tool- 
Makers—School of Cookery—Sweets for the Mil- 
lion—Death in the Match-Box—Human Wasters— 
City Companies-——Photo-Senlptors—“ O!d Clo’ "— 
Longevity—A Werd about Wines, &c. 

“The author here shows our feliow-bees at work to 
supply omnibuses, water, honses ironwork, tools, fulse 
hair for the ladies, sweetmea's for the children. He 
sets forth the tricks of horsedealers and wine merchants: 
ases his medical knowledge to good purpose in pointing 
out the fallacy of such manias as that for dieting down 
fat; and in all that he writes is genial and straight‘or- 
ward.” —Eraiminer. 

Also, by the same Author, 

OUR SOCIAL BEES. FirstSeries. Eighth Ejition. 
Price 6s. 

CURIOSITIES of CIVILIZATION. 
tion. Price 6s. 

BRAINS ani FIN 
London: ent Hanpwicks, 192 Picead lly. 




















Severth Edi- 


ERS. Second Edition. Price 6s. 











HAIR DYES.—See Spectator, June 2, 1866. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, price 103, postage, 10.1. 


The TOILET and COSMETIC ARTS 
in ANCIENT and MODERN TIMES; with a 
Review of the Different Theories of Beauty, aad 
allied infurmation, social, hygienic, and medical, 
including instructions and cautions respecting the 
selection and use of perfumes, cosmetics, and other 
toilet articles, and very copious formule for their 
preparation. By A. J. Cooney. 

“There is an immense quantity of useful matter in 
the book."—Saturday Review. 

“There is a good deal of sensible and useful infor- 
Mation. Mr. Cooley is competent to direct us wisely as 
to washes, lotions, pomades, essences, perfumes, tooth 
powders, &c., the ignorant use of which is unquestion- 
ably productive of serious mischief."—London Review. 

“Contains an immense number of receipts for every 
possible oceasion, aud most minute directions as to 
ilet arrangements.’"—Jvhn Bull. 

London: Rovrrr Hanvwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


Edition for 1866, now ready, price 1s. o 


The ROYAL GUIDE to LONDO 
CHARITIES, showing in alphabetical order the 
Name, Date of Foundation, address, object, annus] 
income, number of people benefited, mode of appli- 
cation to and chief officers of every institution in 
London. By Hegpenrt Fry. 


NEW WORKS. 


Miss HOWITT. 

TWELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
RREMER in SWEDEN. By Marcarer Howtrr. 
With a Preface by Mrs. Howitt. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
with 2 Photographic Portraits and Mlustrations, 21s, 
“She has the hereditary genius of observation, of 

painting in language: in brief, commands accomplish- 

ments which do not often beloug to the daughter of two 
poets.”—A thenum. 








Miss Bremer in her private life, but also a most interest- 
ing description of the Swedes them-elves. We are 
brought face to face most charmingly with Swedish 
manners.”"—Deader. 

“This book will be right welcome to the friends and 
admirers of the great Swedish novelist. Very faithfully 
ond very grace‘ully has the young writer performed her 
task.""-—Sun. 

* Abounding with characteristic anecdotes, traditions, 
stories, and sketches of character."—London Review. 

Dr. ANSTTE, 

NOTES on EPIDEMICS. For the Use 
of the Public. By Francis RK. Avsrir, M.D, 
F-R.C.P., Senior Assistant Physician to the West- 
minster Hospital. Feap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
* Contains mneh sound information, set forth in good 

English. The latest and most generally accepted views 

of the profession on epidemic diseases in this couutry 

are very clearly described. "—Salurday Reviev. 
EDMOND DE PRESSENSEK, D.». 

JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, 
and Work. By E. pe Pressense, D.D. 8yo, cloth, i4s. 
© The work is as eloquent and beautiful iu style as it 

is masterly in argument. With great vigour and beauty, 

and with an unerriug instinct, M. de Pressensé presents 
the summury and essence of enc discourse, and the 
bearing of each event; while his whole work is in'aid 
with those profound remarks and felicitous expressions 
which ure the characteristic and the charm of a master."' 

—P siriot. 
“The work of an able and excellant author, whose 

appreciation of our Lord Jesus Christ, both in His per- 

Son and iu His work, is at ouce profound avd discrimi- 

nating, aud whom no doubts or diflicuities hinder from 

claiming the honoar due to the Name that is above 
every nume. In point of learning, iutellectual power, 
and that point and brillianey of d.ction for which the 

French language is so remarkable when wielded by a 

master, the merit of this work is remarkably high.” 

—Sunday Magazine. 

Rey. R. W. DALE, M.A. P 

DISCOURSES delivered on Special 

Oveasions. By R. W. DALE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“ itis lovg since we read sermons more full of stimu- 

lating thought, of catholic sympathies, of manly and 

noble eloquence."—British Quarterly Review. 

“ The genius, ability, and eloguece of these sermons 

it is impossible not to admire.’’—Christian Observer. 

NEW NOVEL. ? 

DOCTOR KEMP: the Story of a Life 

with a Blemish. In 2 vols, 16s. 

“We have here beyond a1 question an extremely 

elever and telling story. "—Patriot. 

“The author bus trodden no beaten path, nor put 

into big phrases hackneyed thoughts—a novel which is 

thoroughly original aud full of action aud incident.”"— 

Morning Star. 

Tondon: Jacxsos, Watronp, and Hopper, 27 

Paternoster row. 








LIONEL MERVAL. An Original 
Novel. In 3 vols. 

Georce Rovritence and Sons, the Broadway, 

Ludgate Lill. 
Professor MORKLEY'S NEW WORK. 

The JOURNAL of a LONDON PLAY- 
GOER, from 1351 to 1866. By Henry Morvey, 
Professor of Engiish Literature at University Col- 
lege. Feap 8yvo, cl th, price 5s, 

“A sonnd, healthfal, aud vig :rous jouraal of criti- 

cism."—Aforning Star. 

Grorce Rovriepce and Sons, the Broadway, 

Ludgate hil. 

NEW BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 

MENIHAVE KNOWN. By William 
JeERDAN. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. This book con- 
tains much pleasant gossip about the principal 
literary, political, legal, artistic, and other Celebri- 
ties of the present Century. 

“ Will be read by the public with the greatest pleasure 

and the greatest profit." —Observer. 

Grorce Rovuriepce and Sons, the Broadway, 

Ludgate hill. 








The CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By Isaac Disracui. A New Edition, in Six 
Monthly Parts Price 6d each, containing 96 pages, 
benutifully printed on toned paper, and bound in a 
fancy wrapper. Part I. ready. 

“Beyond all comparison the cheapest edition ever 

issued."—Sun. 

Georck RovurtepGe and Sons, the 

Tudgate hill. 


The CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION. __ 


Broadway, 





“Two volames which give us, not only a good view of | 


BURNS’ Poems. 
BURNS’ Songs. 4s 6d. 


/BELL AND DALDY’S LIST. 


—) 
|Mr. SHAW'S Art of Illumination. 
Price £5 5s. [ Zmmediately. 
| AGNES STRICKLAND'S Lives of the 

Seven Bishops. Price 10s 6d, 


AGNES STRICKLAND'S Queens of 
England. 6 vols., 5s each. 


‘FATHER PROUT'S Reliques. Tho 
New Edition. [-Vexrt week, 
|Mr. GARVEY'S Manual of Human 
Culture. 7s 6d. 


Mr. LONG'S Decline of the Roman 
Republic. Vol. IL, 4s. 


'Dr. DALDY on the Disease of the 
yy Side of the Heart. 
ds Od. 


Dr. DRAPER'S History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of 
Europe. Two Vols., 21s. 


Mr. GILBART'S Practical Treatise on 
Banking. Two Vols., 21s. 


Mr. GILBART'S Logic of Banking. 14s. 
Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S Shadows of 


the Old Booksellers. 10s 6d. 
EMERSON’S Complete Works. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. 3s Gd. [Next weel:. 


HEINE'S Complete Poetical Works 


New Edition. 5s. 


COLERIDGE'’S Friend. New Edition, 
3s Gd. 


Mr. BRAIDWOOD'S Fire Prevention, 
and Fire Extinction. is. 
[Lumediately, 


Dr. MONSELL’S Hymns of Love and 
Praise for the Church's Year. 


Dr. MONSELL'S Passing Bell, and 
other Poems. 3s 6d. 


DUBLIN AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
The Fourth Series. [ Preparing. 


WHEELER'S Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction. 5s. 
JOHNSON'S Cottage Gardener's Dic- 
tionary. 


SCHILLER'S History of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 3s 6d. 
MENZEL'S History of Germany. 3 vols., 
3s Gd each, 

GUIZOT’S History of Civilization in 
Europe. 3 vols., 3s 6d each. 


HUNGARY and its Revolutions. Price 
3s Gd, 


COXE'S History of the House of 
Austria. 4 vols., 3s 6d each. 


MACHIAVELLIS History of Florence. 
3s 6d, 


—_——9———— 
Bell and Dalvp’s Elsevir Series. 


— 


4s 6d. 


e With Copyright Pieces. 


COLERIDGE'S Poems. 4s 6d. 
IRVING'S Sketch-Book. 5s. 
IRVING'S Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 


LONGFELLOW’S Poems. 4s 6d. 
LONGFELLOW'S Hiawatha. 4s 6d. 





BURNSS POETICAL WORKS, with 
a Steel Portrait, Post 18mo, cloth (406 pages), 23; 
postage, 2d. 


Ludgate hill. 





The NEW WEATHER BOOK. 
A MANUAL of WEATHERCASTS 


and STORM PROGNOSTICS 0 LAND and SEA ; 


By ANDREW STEINMETZ. With Diagrams. Feap | 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s, or by po-t 14 stainps. 
Geornor Rovrtepoe and Sons, the Broadway, 





London; Rorerr Hagpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 





Ludgate hill. 





and York street, Covent Garden. 


LONGFELLOW’S Latin Poems. 4s 6d. 
| MILTON'S Paradise Lost. 
MILTON'S Paradise Regained. 4s 6d. 
Gronce Rovrtence and Sons, the Broadway, | sa AKESPEARE'S Plays. - Edited by 


4s 6d. 


Keightley. 6 vols., each 5s. 


WALTON'S Angler. 4s 6d. 
WALTON'S Lives. 5s. 
or, the Signs whereby to Judge of Coming Weather. | SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. [ Shortly. 


—_Oo——_ 
London: BELL and DALDY, Fleet street, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
—_0-——_ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ALL IN THE DAB® K. 
A NEW NOVEL 


By JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU, 
Author of * Uncle Silas,” and “ Guy Deverell.” 

“ A story of the misreadings of two tender hearts. Onea gentle, whimsical, Aunt Dinab, the other her young 
companion, Violet Darkwell. The delicacy with which Aunt Dinah's character is drawn is equalled by his sketch 
of young love in Violet Darkwell. ‘bis is a book which deserves to be reprinted many times in years to come.”— 
Examiner, 

PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. By The NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
the Author of “Lord Lynn's Wife,” and ‘Lady = 

‘Perhaps the cleverest novel of the class to which it " 
belongs, since the publication of ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret.’ "—Globe. 


The HIDDEN SIN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“A novel of vast power and overwhelming interest, “A bright web of romance, with some true sketches of 
with a well conceived plot, So rye are | German life and popular tradition. It is thoroughly 
sketched with an incisive pencil. e read this admir- | amusing, and supplies a pleasant jet Engli 

. A iatae sae celal ing, 1 pleasant variety to English 
pee haga gerd “oa 0g Neagendh- patel a te soe readers as a dish of fiction with a distinct flavour of its 


ofits merits will be ratified by the public voice."—Court 
Journal, own.” —Examiner. 


The ROMANCE of a COURT. 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








NEW BOOKS 


NEW EDITIong 


: ¢ 
Extra feap 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


By Avcusta WessteEr. 8. 

“They are powerful, original, and full 
sometimes passionate oaveasbneen, sige ond 
moreover, many of the highest attributes of rer 
and have a strong weird beauty which makes the? 
noticeable, even in an age so prolific as the present in 
verse excellent in almost all respects. The earlier 
poems, ‘A Preacher’ and ‘A Painter,’ are very rem oa 
able for the care of the mental analysis whieh ‘the 
author has undertaken ; and in both, and the latter “ 
pecially, the ery which is uttered comes from the beast. 
and the satire upon the age is full of truth and power. 
Very remarkable are the ‘ Jeanne d’Arc’ and the ‘ Sister 
Anuunciata.’ ....... + Our favourite, however, ig the 
‘Snow Waste,’ a noble and imaginative poem, of which 
any living poet might be proud.”—Reader, . 

“There is one of them, ‘Sister Annunciata,’ whieh 
Ought -at once to place its authoress on a high level 
among our contemporary poetesses........A3 a Study 
of the workings of a nature at once loving and lofty and 
skilled in self-analysis, it is very lovely and very striking. 
It is long since we have read anything which hag moved 
us more. And it abounds, too, in sudden turns and 
changes of feeling, which we should think as true to 
nature as they are beautiful io execution ; little touches 
also and gushes of human feeling breaking in with the 





Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


“THE GRAND ADDITION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF INNER AFRICA 
MADE BY Mr. BAKER.”—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. Cooper from Sketches 

by Mr. Baxer, and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile 

flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel by JeEns after Photo- 
graphs, cloth, 28s. 


THE ALBERT NY ANZA, 
. GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, and 
EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


“ A model of what a book of travels should be. The story is told with an unflagging spirit; we are made to 

understand how tiresome a large part of it must have been, although Mr. Baker does not, like some writers, im- 
ress it upon us by treating us to a sample of its tediousness. The various difficulties encountered, and the means 

which they were met, are described forcibly, but with complete simplicity, or with just that tinge of allowable 
self-approval which is amusing and perfectly inoffensive ; and, to mention its crowning merit, no one can possibly 
think the book too long.” —Saturday Review. 

“ There is nota page in it that will not repay perusal; and not a chapter that is not, in some way or other, sug- 
GBestive....eeee--> The names of Mr. and Mrs. Baker will be inseparable whenever reference is made to their dis- 
covery of the Albert Nyanza; the delicate woman, so strong in peril aud so wise in emergency, and the bold, brave 
man who, on first ,azing down on the equatorial basin of the Nile, had not voice enough to raise an English cheer , 
but had heart enough to thank God, who had brought him and his brave companion safely to that end."—Athenaum. 

“ Charmingly written, full, as might be expected, of incident, and free from that wearisome reiteration of useless 
facts which is the drawback to almost all books of African travel.” —Spectator. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE APPROACHING WAR. 


The Present Geographical and Political Features of the Countries where War is expected to 
occur, will be found distinctly and accurately represented in the Maps af KEITH 
JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS, all of which may be had separately, price 3s. in 
sheets, or in cloth cover, with Index of Places, price 4s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





_ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ADAM BEDE.” 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 
A STORY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











AN EDITION FOR THE POCKET, THE KNAPSACK, AND THE 
RAILWAY. 


This day are published, price 1s. each, 


THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES 
THE HANDY-VOLUME ‘“SHAKSPEARE.” 


“The paper is toned, the type is exquisitely beautiful, the text is Shakspeare pur et simple—Shakspeare, and 
nothing but Shakspeare. It is, besides all this, a very marvel of cheapness as the result of a happy thought most 
charmingly realized.”—Sun. 

ConTENTs OF Vout. I.—The Tempest—The Two Gentlemen of Verona—Comedy of Errors. 
Il.—Measure for Measure—The Merry Wives of Windsor—A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


” ” 





felicity of @ true woman-poet across the pla 
and counterplay of old feelings aud present aspirat.one” 
—Literary Churchman. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





Just ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A PAINTERS CAMP. In 
Books. I. England. II, Scotland. III. France, By 
Pxitip Gitpert Hamerton, Author of ‘The Isleg 
of Loch Awe.” Second Edition, revised, with an 
additional part, extra feap 8vo, cloth, 63. 


SHADOWS of the PAST: in Verse. 
By Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCcLIFFE. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


The PRINCE'S PROGRESS, and other 
Poems. By Curistina G. ROSSETTI. With 2 
Desigus by D. G. Rossetti. Fcap 8vo,cluth, price ée. 

Immediately will be published, 
The NINTH THOUSAND, with a NEW PREFACE, of 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 64, 

** Since Defoe was attacked by his own party for the 
ironical suggestion to clerical-highflyers in bis * Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters,’ there has beeu no better 
example in literature of the heat and blindness of party 
feeling that mistakes a temperate friend for an enemy, 
than’the violent abuse poured by an extreme party of 
those who account themselves the peculiarly orthodox 
in the Church of England upon this innocent vo'ume. 
It is the work of a good scholar and good Christian, 
written with sincerity and gentleness, and it is distinctly, 
even to a very considerable extent, uninquiringly, 
orthodox.’ —Eraminer. 

“ The most important religious book that has appeared 
in England for a quarter of a century....‘Ecce Homo’ 
is earnest, reverential, calm; and its conclusiou is that 
Christianity is the Divine hope of the World."—Fort- 
nightly Review. 

A TREATISE on the PASTORAL 
OFFICE. Addressed chiefly to Candidates for Holy 
Orders, or to those who have recently undertaken 
the Cure of Souls. By the Rev. Joun W. Buraos, 
M.A. 8vo., cloth, 12s, 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION o 


SERMONS. By the Rev. W. Archer 
BurtLer, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. 


SERMONS, DOCTRINAL and 
PRACTICAL. Edited with a Memoir of the 
Author's Life by Taomas Woopwarp, M.A. With 
Portrait. Seventh Edition. 8vo, cloth, price 83 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. 
Edited by J. A. JeRemie, D.D, Fifih Edition. 8v0, 
cloth, price 7s. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the 
EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. 
With Introductions and Notes, and an Essay on the 
Traces of Foreign Elements in the Theology of 
these Epistles. By the Rev. J. Lu. Davies, MA, 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone.  8¥0, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. [Just Ready. 
The EIGHTH EDITION, carefully revised. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR 
LORD. By R. Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

The HULSEAN LECTURES for 1865. 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST the SUB- 
JECT of GROWTH in WISDOM. Four Sermons 
(being Hulsean Lectures for 1865) preached before 
the University of Cambridge. To which are 
Three Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in February, 1864. By the Rev. J. 
Mooruovuss, M.A., St. John’s College. Crown 8¥0., 
cloth, price 5s. 

A SECOND EDITION of 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1864. 
The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NE 
TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, 
preached before the University of Oxford, 1864. 
By T. D. BgRnagp, M.A., of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, Rector of Walcot. 8vo, cloth, price 83. 6d. 


eee: 
MACMILLAN and CO. London. 
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